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CONFESSIONS OF AN ATTORNEY. 

| Bestpes being the confidential advisers, attorneys are 
*confessors’ of modern England; and the revela- 
tions — delicate, serious, not unfrequently involving 
life as well as fortune and character — confided to 
the purchased fidelity and professional honour of men 
whom romancers of all ages have stereotyped as the 
ghouls and vampires of civilised society, are, it is im- 
possible to deny, as rarely divulged as those which 
the penitents of the Greek and Latin churches im- 
part to their spiritual guides and helpers; and this 
possibly for the somewhat vulgar, but very sufficient 
reason, that ‘a breach of confidence’ would as cer- 
tainly involve the professional ruin of an attorney as 
the commission of a felony. An able but eccentric 
jurisconsult, Mr Jeremy Bentham, was desirous that 
attorneys should be compelled to disclose on oath what- 
ever guilty secrets might be confided to them by their 
dients; the only objection to which ingenious device 
| for the conviction of rogues being, that if such a power 
existed, there would be no secrets to disclose; and, as a 
necessary consequence, that the imperfectly-informed 
| 


attorney would be unable to render his client the justice 
to which every person, however criminal, is clearly 
entitled—that of having his or her case presented before 
ihe court appointed to decide upon it in the best and 
most advantageous manner possible. Let it not be 
forgotten either that the attorney is the only real, prac- 
tical defender of the humble and needy against the 
illegal oppressions of the rich and powefful—the shrewd, 
indomitable agent who gives prosaic reality to the figu- 
trative eloquence of old Chancellor Fortescue, when be 
says ‘that the lightning may flash through, the thunder 
shake, the tempest beat, upon the English peasant’s hut, 
but the king of Kgftnd, with all his army, cannot lift 
the latch to enter in.” The chancellor of course meant 
that in this country overbearing violence cannot ‘defy, 
or put itself in the place of the law. This is quite true; 
and why? Chiefly because the attorney is ready,’ in 
all cases of provable illegality, with his potent strip of 
parchment summoning the great man before ‘ her Sove- 
reign Lady the Queen,’ there to ansWer for his acts; 
and the richer the offender, the mare keen and eager 
Mr Attorney to prosecute the suit, however needy his 
own client; for he is then sure of his costs, if he suc- 
ceed! Again, I cheerfully admit the extreme vulgarity 
of the motive; but its effect in protecting the legal 
rights of the humble is not, I contend, lessened because 
the reward of exertion and success is counted out in 
good, honest sovereigns, or notes of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. 

Thus much by way of conciliatory prologue to the 
narrative of a few incidents revealed in the attorney’s 


course, in order to avoid any possible recognition of 
those events or incidents, changed the name of every 
person concerned. 

Our old city firm, then, which, I am happy to say, 
still flourishes under the able direction of our active 
successors, I will call—adopting the nomenclature ap- 
propriated to us by imaginative ladies and gentlemen 
who favour the world with fancy pen-and-ink portraits 
of the lawyer tribe—that of Flint and Sharp; Sharp 
being myself, and Flint the silver-haired old bachelor 
we buried a few weeks since in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
‘Mr Andrews,’ said a clerk as he threw open the 
door of the inner office one afternoon. ‘Mr Jesse An- 
drews.’ 

* Good-day, Mr Andrews,’ was my prompt and civil 
greeting : ‘I have good news for you. Take a chair.’ 

The good-humoured, rather intelligent, and somewhat 
clouded countenance of the new-comer brightened up at 
these words. ‘News from my Cousin Archibald?’ he 
asked as he seated himself. 

‘Yes. He laments your late failure, and commiserates 
the changed position and prospects of your wife and 
boy, little Archibald, his godson. You he has not 
much compassion for, inasmuch as he attributes your 
misfortunes entirely to mismanagement, and the want 
of common prudence.’ 

‘ Candid, certainly,’ grumbled out Mr Jesse Andrews; 
«but an odd sort of good news!’ a 

‘ His deeds are kinder than his words. He will allow, 
till Archibald attains his majority—— Let me see: how 
old is that boy of yours now?’ 

‘Ten. He was two years old when his godfather 
went to,India.’ 

* Well, then, you will receive two hundred pounds per 
-annum, payable half-yearly, in advance, for the next ten 
years—that is of course if your son lives—in order to 
enable you to bring him up, and educate him properly. 
After that period has elapsed, your cousin intimates 
that he yill place the young man advantageously; and 
I do not doubt will do something for you, should you 
not by that time have conquered a fair position for 


‘Is that all?’ said Mr Andrews. 

‘All! Why, what did you expect?’ 

* Two or three thousand pounds to set me afloat again. 
I know of a safe speculation, that with, say three thou- 
sand pounds capital, would realise a handsome fortune 
in no time.’ 

Mr Jesse Andrews, I may observe, was one of that 
numerous class of persons who are always on the 
threshold of realising millions—the only and constant 
obstacle being the want of a sufficient ‘ capital.’ 

I condoled with him upon his disappointment ; but as 
words, however civil, avail little*in the way of ‘capital,’ 


privileged confessional; throughout which I have of 


Mr Jesse Andrews, having. pocketed the first half- 
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* Perhaps not,’ I unthinkingly. ‘ At all events, 
not, I should say, you and your wife were in some 
way provided for. But your son is not ill?’ I added. 

* No, no; not at present,’ replied Andrews, colouring, 
and with a confusion of manner which 


About the expiration of that time, Mr Jesse Andrews 
ly revisited the office, and as soon as I was 
disengaged, was ushered into my private room. He was 
habited in the deepest mourning, and it naturally struck 
me that either his wife or son was dead—an impres- 
sion, however, which a closer examination of his coun- 
tenance did not confirm, knowing as I did how affec- 
tionate a husband and father he was, with all his faults 
and follies, reputed to be. He looked flurried, nervous, 
certainly; but there was no grief, no sorrow in the 
restless, disturbed glances which he directed to the 
floor, the ceiling, the window, the fireplace, the chairs, 
the table—everywhere, in fact, except towards my face. 
‘What is the matter, Mr Andrews?’ I gravely in- 
uired, seeing that he did not appear disposed to open 
conversation. 


exclaimed, considerably 
bless mc! when did this happen ?’ 
* Three weeks ago,’ was the reply. ‘He died of 


‘Of cholera!’ This occurred, I should state, in 1830. 
* Yes: he was how | assiduously attended throughout 


his sufferings, w were protracted and severe, by 
the eminent Dr Parkinson, a highly-respectable and 
skilled practitioner, as you doubtless, sir, are aware.’ 

I not comprehend the man. This dry, uncon- 
cerned, business-sort of gabble was not the language of 
a suddenly-bereaved parent, and one, too, who had lost 
a considerable annuity by his son’s death. What could 
it mean? I was in truth fairly puzzled. 

After a considerable interval of silence, which Mr 
Andrews, whose eyes continued to wander in every 
direction except that of mine, showed no inclination to 
break, I said—‘It will be necessary for me to write 
immediately to your cousin, Mr Archibald Andrews. 
I trust, for your sake, the annuity will be continued; 
but of course, till I hear from him, the half-yearly pay- 
corte naterall expected that would 

ly, ce y: w 
be the cams! said Andtows, still in the quick, 
hurried tone. 


to give utterance. 


$ Mr Sharp, 
might be left without resource, I resolvec 
deliberation, to effect an insurance on 
thousand pounds.’ 
thousand pounds!’ 

* Yes. necessary preliminaries were gone throug! 
The medical gentleman—since dead of the cholera, by | 
the way—examined the boy of course, and the insurance | 
was legally effected for four thousand pounds, payable | 
at his death.’ | 

I did not speak, a suspicion too horrible to be hinted 
at held me dumb. | 

* Unfortunately,’ Andrews continued, ‘ this insurance 
was only effected about a fortnight before poor Archy’s | 
death, and the office refuses payment, although, as I | 
have told you, the lad was attended to the very hour of | 
his death by Dr Parkinson, a highly-respectable, most | 
unexceptionable gentleman. Very much so indeed.” | 

‘I quite agree in that,’ I answered after a while, | 
‘Dr Parkinson is a highly-respectable and eminent | 
man. What reason,’ I added, ‘ do the company assign | 
~~~ | 

$ very recent com icy.’ | 

‘ Nonsense! How can that fact, standing alone, affect | 


your claim? | 

‘I do not know,’ Andrews replied; and all this time I | 
had not been able to look fairly in his face; ‘ but they | 
do refuse; and I am anxious that your firm should | 
the matter in hand, and sue them for the amount.’ | 

*I must first see Dr Parkinson,’ I answered, ‘and | 
convince myself that there is no legitimate reason for 
repudiating the policy.’ 

* Certainly, certainly,’ he replied. 

* I will write to you to-morrow,’ I said, rising to ter- | 
the I seen Dr Parkinson, | 
and state w r we will or not ings against | 
the insurance company on your —- | 

He thanked me, and hurried off. | 

Dr Parkinson confirmed Mr Jesse Andrews in every 

cular. He had attended the boy, a fine, light- 
aired lad of eleven or twelve years of age, from not 
long after his seizure till his death. He suffered dread- 
fully, and died unmistakably of Asiatic cholera, and of | 
nothing else; of which same disease a servant and a 
female lodger in the same house had died just pre- | 
viously. ‘It is of course,’ Dr Parkinson remarked in | 
conclusion, ‘as unfortunate for the company as it is 
strangely lucky for Andrews; but there is no valid | 
reason for refusing payment.’ | 

Upon this representation we wrote the next day to | 
the assurance people, threatening “p dings on behalf | 
of Mr Jesse Andrews. | 

Early on the morrow one of the managing directors | 
called on us, to state the reasons which induced the | 
company to hesitate at recognising the plaintiff’s claim. 
whieh had sed from the date of the policy to th 
whic! rom te o policy to the | 
death of the child, there were several other slight cir- 
cumstances of corroborative suspicion. The chief of | 
these was, that a neighbour had declared he heard the | 
father indulging in obstreperous mirth in a room ad- | 
joining that in which the corpse lay only about two 

ours after his son had expired. This unseemly, scan- | 
dalous hilarity of her husband the wife appeared to | 
faintly remonstrate against. ‘The directors had con- 
sequently resolved non obstante Dr Parkinson’s declara- 
tion, who might, they argued, have been deceived, to 
have the body exhumed in order to a post-mortem exa- 
mination as to the true cause of death. If the nts 
voluntarily agreed to this course, a judicial application 
to enforce it would be unnecessary; and all doubts on 
the matter could be quietly set at rest. I thought the 
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i yearly instalment of the annuity, made his exit in by| ‘No— is, I wished to consult you upon a |My 
iT no means a gracious or grateful frame of mind. matter of business—connected with—with a life-sesur. I 2°°2 
Pi Two other aa-geaty payments were duly paid | ance office.’ | 
bE him. When he handed me the receipt on the last occa-| ‘ A life-assurance office?’ 1 
eS ee. ‘Yes.’ The man’s pale face flushed crimson, and his | 
pose, if Archy were to die, these payments w speech became more and more hurried as he went on, | 
cease?’ 
{ 
| 
| 
| the surg 
a little. It flashed across my mind that the boy was i lps, 
A dead, and that Andrews, in order not to risk the with- i ‘Tru 
drawal or suspension of the annuity, had concealed the I) alacrity, 
fact from us. | fair-play 
‘Let me see,’ I resumed, ‘we have your present The ¢ 
| address—Norton Folgate, I think ? | confirm: 
* Yes, certainly you have.’ | Parkins 
| ‘I shall very likely call in a day or two to see Mrs Sulem, 
ie Andrews and your son.’ | as this 
"1 The man smiled in a reassured, half-sardonic manner. verse ol 
*Archy is alive, and very well, They gt 
This confidence dispelled the suspicion I had momen- i pay 
Le tarily entertained, and five or six weeks passed away, I) degree « 
during which Andrews and his affairs were almost as 
be entirely absent from my thoughts as if no such man | We ¥ 
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was effected, 

— doubt or quibble, that death, as Dr 

declared, been solely occasioned 
The assurance company still hesitated; but 
is conduct could now only be looked upon as per- 
obstinacy, we served them with a writ at once. 
gave in; and the money was handed over to Mr 
Andrews, whose joy at his sudden riches did not, 
appear to be in the ~y 

g of sadness for the 


|| regard to the annuity hitherto paid to his cousin. A 
| considerable time would necessarily elapse before an 
answer could be received, and in the meantime Mr 
Jesse Andrews plunged headlong into the speculation 
l| he had been long hankering to engage in, and was, he 
informed me a few weeks on the royal road 
toa magnificent fortune. 
i} Clouds soon gathered over this brilliant 
|| The partner, whose persuasive tongue and brilliant 
|| imagination had induced Mr Andrews to join him with 
his four thousand po roved to be an arrant cheat 
and swindler; and Androws's application to us for 
legal help and redress was just too late to pans Se 
| accom: ealer in moonshine and delusion from 
embarking at Liverpool for America, — every penny 
|| of the partnership funds in his pockets! 
A favourable reply from Mr Archibald Andrews had 
now become a question of vital importance to his cousin, 
who very impatiently awaited its arrival. It came at 
last. Mr Andrews had died rather suddenly at Bombay 
a short time before my letter arrived there, after exe- 


| investment in the British funds—was disposed of as 
| follows:—Five thousand pounds to his Cousin Jesse 
|| Andrews, for the purpose of educating and maintaining 
Archibald Andrews, the testator’s godson, till he should 
have attained the age of twenty-one, and the whole of 
the remaining thirty thousand pounds to be then paid 
over to Archibald, with accumulated interest. In the 
event, however, of the death of his godson, the entire 
| Property was devised to another more distant and 
|) Wealthier cousin, Mr Newton and his son Charles, on 
precisely similar conditions, with the exception that an 
| Snnuity of seventy pounds, payable to Jesse Andrews 


by | could 


the loss of his son was a sad stroke, much 


A very aiftoree scene was enacted when, 
evening, and just as I was about to leave the o' 
Jesse Andrews rushed in, white as a sheet, 
wild with i ‘What devil’s fables are 


—and I——_ But it isalie! 
to torture me—to drive me wild, distracted— mad.’ 
The excited man literally foamed with rage, and so 
astonished was I, that it was a minute or two before I 
speak or move. At last I rose, closed the door, 
for the clerks in the outer office were hearers and wit- 


‘ A curse is upon me,’ he shouted, jumping up as I 
concluded: ‘ the curse of God—a j t upon the 
thought—dolt, idiot that I was—so cunningly contrived, 
so cleverly executed! Fool, villain, madman that I 
have been; for now, when fortune is tendered for my 
acceptance, I dare not put forth my hand to grasp it: 
fortune, too, not only for me, but—— Oh God, it will 
kill uo both, Marthe well ma though 
to blame for this infernal chance!’ 

This outburst appeared to relieve him, and he cank 
back into his chair somewhat calmer. I could under- 
stand nothing of all that ee knowing as I did 
that his son Archibald had died from natural causes. 
*It is a severe blow,’ I said in as soothing a tone as I 
are secured from extreme poverty—from 
absolute want’ —— 

* It is not that—it is not that!’ he broke in, though 
not quite so wildly as before. ‘ Look you, Mr Sharp, I 
will tell you all! There may be some mode of extrica- 
tion from this terrible t, and I must have 
your advice professionally upon it.’ 

‘ Go on; I will advise you to the best of my ability.’ 

‘ Here it is, then: Archy, m son Archy, is alive!— 
alive! and well in health as either you or 

I was thunderstruck. 

* Alive and well, continued Andrews. ‘ Listen: 
when the cholera began to spread so rapidly, I be- 
worst befalling, but not, as I h _for mercy, with the 
slightest thought of harming a of his head. i 
our neighbourhood, and wife took 


suffered dreadfully ; 
her son, a boy about the age of Archy, and with just 


his hair and complexion, took ill also, The woman was 
delirious with pain; and before effective medical aid 
could be obtained—she was seized in the middle of the 
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| roposel, under the circumstances, reasonable, and called | worse than 
Ur- ie on and Mrs Andrews to obtain their concurrence. expected to ; 
Mrs Andrews was, I found, absent in the country, but nuity, Mr 
- her husband was at home; and he, on hearing the pro- all, no con- 4 
his | posal, was, I thought, a good deal startled -shocked mptible provision for two persons, without family, FY 
on. || rather—a natural emotion perhaps. 
we} ‘Who—who,’ he said after a few moments’ silent in the 
ire |! reflection—‘ who is to conduct this painful, revolting fice, Mr i 
| | inquiry ?? and 
‘Dr Parkinson will be present, with Mr Humphrey you 
| the surgeon, and Dr Curtis the newly-appointed physi- | write me?’ he burst forth the instant he had gained the 
gh. | | cian to the assurance office, in piace of Dr Morgan, who | threshold of the room. ‘How dare you,’ he went on ; 
by |) died, as you are aware, a short time since of cholera.’ almost shrieking with fury—‘ how dare you attempt to 
nee || ¢*True. Ah, well, then, he answered almost with | palm off these accursed lies on me? Arthy rich—rich ‘8 
bie they wish. Dr Parkinson will see : 
| 
nee | 
y's | 
sie nesses of this outbreak, and led the way to an inner and 
r of more private apartment. ‘Come with me, Mr Andrews,’ 
108 | I said, ‘and let us talk this matter calmly over.’ 
att He mechanically followed, threw himself into a chair, 
ile. and listened with frenzied impatience to the reading of 
ent | degrd the will. 
ign | | an only child. 
|| We wrote to inform Mr Archibald Andrews of these 
ct | i| occurrences, and to request further instructions with 
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alid | of which had been remitted from time to time for 
| 
to | 
half 
tors . 
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im, 
Ime | The next day our only servant was attacked, and died. 
the | A few hours after that, our first-floor lodger, a widow of 
ot the name of Mason, who had been with us but a very 
or | 
the | 
ad- !| and his wife during their lives, was charged upon it. 
two | Two letters were despatched the same evening—one to 
ane | the fortunate cousin, Mr Newton, who lived within 
| to ||) what was then known as the twopenny post delivery, | night—she expired. Her son, who had been removed 
—— | and another to Mr Jesse Andrews, who had taken up | into another room, became rapidly worse, and we sent 
ira- ||) his temporary abode in a cottage near St Alban’s, Hert- | for Dr Parkinson: ee fellow was also partially 
» to || Ml fordshire. These missives informed both gentlemen of | delirious with pain, and jung piteously round my wife's 
-xa~ |i @) the arrival of the Indian mail, and the, to them, impor- neck, calling her mother, and imploring her to relieve 
ents tant despatches it contained. him, Dr Parkinson arrived, and at first sight of the 
tion |) Mr Newton was early at the office on the following | boy, said, “ Your son is very ill, Mrs Andrews—I fear 
} on morning, and perused the will with huge content. He | past recovery; but we will see what can be done.” I 
the } as really quite sorry, though, for poor Cousin Jesse: | swear to you, Mr Sharp, that it was not till this moment 
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the device which has ruined us flashed across my brain. 
I cautioned my wife in a whisper not to undeceive the 
doctor, who prescribed the most active remedies, and 
was in the room when the lad died. You know the 
rest: and now, sir, tell me, can anything be done—an 
device suggested to retrieve this miserable blunder, 
terrible mistake ?’ 


* This infamous crime, you should say, Mr Andrews,’ | of this 


I replied; ‘ for the commission of which you are liable to 
be transported for life.’ 

* Yes, crime; no doubt that is the true word! But 
must the innocent child suffer for his father’s offence?’ 

* That is the only consideration that could induce 
me to wag a finger in the business. Like many other 
clever rogues, you are caught in the trap you limed for 
others. Come to me to-morrow: I will think over the 
matter between this and then; but at present I can say 
nothing. Stay,’ I added, as his hand was on the door; 
can be proved, I suppose, by 
better evidence than neg own?’ 

‘ certain ly. 

* That will do, then; I will see you in the morning.’ 

If it should cross the mind of any reader that I ought 
to have given this self-confessed felon into custody, I 
beg to remind him that for the reasons previously 
stated, such a course on my part was out of the ques- 
tion—impossible ; and that had it not been impossible 
I should do so, Mr Jesse Andrews would not have in- 
trusted me with his criminal secret. The only question 
now therefore was, how, without compromising this 
guilty client, the godfather’s legacy could be secured 

‘or the innocent son. 

A conference the next with Mr Flint resulted 
in our sending for Mr Jesse Andrews, and advising him, 
for fear of accidents or miscarriage in our plans, to 
betake himself to the kingdom of France for a short 
time. We had then no treaty of extradition with that 
country. As soon as I knew he was safely out of the 
realm, I waited upon the insurance 

* The money ought not to have been received by 
Jesse Andrews, you say, Mr Sharp?’ observed the 
managing gentleman, looking keenly in my face. 
ee It ought not to have been received by 

m. 

* And why not, Mr Sharp?’ 

* That is quite an unn question, and one that 
you know I should not answer if I could. That which 
chiefly concerns you is, that Iam ready to return the 
four thousand pounds at once, here on the spot, and 
that delays are dangerous. If you refuse, why of course 
—and I rose from my chair—I must take back the 

* Stay—stay! I will just consult with one or two 
gentlemen, and be with you again almost immediately.’ 
* In about five minutes he returned. ‘ Well, Mr Sharp,’ 
he said, ‘ we had, I suppose, better take the money— 
obtained, as you say, by mistake.’ 

* Not at all; I said nothing about mistake. I told 
you it ought not to have been received by Andrews!’ 

* Well—well; I understand. I must, I suppose, give 
you a receipt?’ 
ee and, if you please, precisely in this 

I handed him a copy on a slip of paper. He ran it 
over, smiled, transcribed it on a stamp, signed it, and 
as I handed him a cheque for the amount, placed it in 
my hands. We mutually bowed, and I went my way. 

Notwithstanding Mr Newton’s opposition, who was 
naturally furious at the unexpected turn the affair had 
taken, the identity of the boy —whom that gentleman 
persisted in asserting to be dead and buried—was clearly 
established; and Mr Archibald Andrews, on the day he 
became of age, received possession of his fortune. The 
four thousand pounds had of course been repaid out of 
Jesse Andrews’s legacy. That person has, so to speak, 
since skulked through life a mark for the covert scorn 
of every person acquainted with the very black transac- 
gg here recorded. This was doubtless a much better 


fate than he deserved ; and in strict, or poetical justice, | 
his punishment ought unquestionably to have been | 
much greater—more apparent also, than it was, for | 
example’s sake. But I am a man not of fiction, but of | 
fact, and consequently relate events, not as they pre. | 
cisely ought, but as they do, occasionally occur in | 
lawyers’ offices, and other unpoetical nooks and corners | 
prosaic, matter-of-fact, working-day world. | 


SHOPS, SHOPKEEPERS, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MORALITY. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 
Tue shopman being the medium through whom nearly 
the whole of the retail commerce of the country is trans. | 
acted, it should be considered as of immense importance | 
to the public that his integrity, truthfulness, and cap. | 
dour be unimpeached and unimpeachable. How far| 
this is likely to be the case, may be judged from what | 
has been already said. These qualities, in fact, are not 
precisely those in vogue, or at least those in most re- | 
quest, among masters and employers. The grand ac- | 
complishment, before which all moral qualities sink | 
into comparative insignificance, is the ability to sell; 
this is the sine qué non. ‘ Has he talent?’ is the first 
inquiry of an employer, in reference to the character of 
an applicant; signifying by ‘talent’ the faculty of 
pushing off goods upon unguarded customers. ‘Such | 
a one,’ said a tradesman in answer to inquiry as to | 
character, ‘ has excellent talent: he was the best sales- | 
man I ever had; but, to be candid with you, I was 
obliged to part with him for cheating me, which he did 
perpetually.’ ‘Never mind, says the inquirer, ‘I'll | 
take him on: I defy him to cheat me much, and a little 
I don’t mind, if he suits my purpose.’ A shopkeeper | 
has less fear of an engagement with a character of a | 
loose description than any other employer would have, | 
because, in accordance with a rule which is almost uni- | 
versal among them, the bond entered into between | 
master and servant may be broken at a minute’s notice | 
by either. It not unfrequently happens that a shop- | 
man, failing to sell to a party difficult to please, is or-"| 
dered to make out his account on the moment, and | 
then discharged. A compact liable to be thus sud- | 
denly terminated is not of a nature to insure any- | 
thing like a community of interest between the par- | 
ties; and the master consequently finds that his own | 
presence, or that of some deputy exercising a similar | 
authority, is constantly requisite. Hence in large dra- 
pers’ establishments originated the function of shop- 
walker, which is generally filled by some one in the 
immediate confidence of the principal. His ostensible 
office is to conduct the several customers to the particu- 
lar spot where what they are in search of is stored up, 
and see them promptly attended to; but in addition to 
this, he exercises a careful vigilance upon the conduct of 
the several attendants, and reports, when necessary, upon 
their efficiency, negligence, or inaptitude. 

The salaries of shopmen vary of course with the 
amount of ‘talent’ they possess; but there are a great 
number at the present day in London who are not 
remunerated by salary only. It is found to answer 
much better to allow them a per-centage upon the goods 
they sell, either in addition to, or in lieu of, a stated 
salary, than to pay them by salary alone. We were 
assured by a tradesman, whose whole establishment 
consisted but of three shopmen besides himself, that he 
had put a clear thousand pounds into his pocket in two 
years by substituting a per-centage upon all the monthly 
profits above a certain amount in lieu of a stated salary. 
There is not a doubt but that this mode of payment is 
the secret source of much of that bland politeness and 
unwearying patience which are nowhere displayed in 
such great ion as in aretail shop. But polite- 
ness and attention are not the only qualities necessary 
to insure a sale; to these must occasionally be added | 


an effrontery that cannot falter, and knows not how to | 
blush. Whatever virtues can possibly be attributed 
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| the goods for sale, the salesman must warrant them to 
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possess, and if he can contrive to persuade his customer 
| that the palpable imperfections of his wares are but so 
| many proofs of their superiority, so much the better. 
It is amusing to observe the infinite resources of an old 
| adept behind the counter; together with inexhaustible 
| patience and temper, he possesses a perennial fountain 
| of small-talk, which he can turn on and off at pleasure. 
| With those in a hurry he can use the briefest despatch ; 
with those who come to lounge as well as to buy, he can 
be as readily dawdling and dilatory. He knows by in- 
| tuition whom he can persuade and whom he cannot, and 
is seldom seen to waste his address upon an imprac- 
| ticable party. Lady Slug, who spends four hours and 
| a-half in the choice of a dress, finds him just as bland 
| and devowé at the termination of the bargain as he was 
| at the beginning; while Mrs Makethrift always makes 
| up to him when she wants to purchase a piece of towel- 
| ling, because by him she is sure to be quickly served. 
| Such a man is a treasure to his employer, who may 
| think himself fortunate if he can retain his services for 
| any length of time—the best hands not being always 
| proof against the offer of a higher salary and superior 
| advantages from an opposing establishment. Wh 
| should they? 
| The draper’s shopman, above all others, stands in 
| need of a superlative stock of patience. There is a cer- 
| tain order of the fair sex, with leisure on their hands, 
who, though they come to purchase, will buy nothing 
until they have seen everything, and who, rather than 
take the precise article they want, will walk out of the 
shop to enjoy a rummage elsewhere, if the salesman 
persist in recommending it before they have satisfied 
their curiosity. Perhaps they consider themselves en- 
titled to overhaul the whole stock by virtue of the small 
outlay they intend to make; if this be their fancied 
privilege, they certainly enjoy it to the fullest extent, 
| and reward the complaisance of the shopman by leaving 
| him work for a good hour after the shop is closed. 
We would not of course have it imagined that the 
| trickiness to which we have alluded is characteristic of 
| allshopmen. In some trades, the counter assistants are 
| amost respectable class of young men; and such per- 
| sons, as is well known, have latterly taken a lead in 
| the establishment and support of literary and other 
| institutions, calculated to effect great public benefit. 
| Where there is demoralisation, there also is oppression 
| visible. ‘There could not be bad employed without bad 
| employers. Excessive length of the hours of labour, led, 
| as might be expected, to the worst results. Under the 
old system, before the early-closing movement had 
begun, shopmen generally suffered severe privations. 
From the bed to the counter, and from the counter 
to bed, was their brief hebdomadal history. The 
effects of such unbroken drudgery told miserably upon 
them in respect both to body and mind. The rate of 
mortality was higher among them than among classes 
much lower in the social scale; and cases of loss of 
faculties, both bodily and mental, more than doubled 
those which occur in the average of the population. 
The improvement in this particular which has been 
effected of late, and which, it is to be hoped, has only 
commenced, has given them some available leisure. If 
the use generally made of it is not precisely what might 
be wished, it is not altogether thrown away. Though 
the majority as yet devote their new leisure to idle- 
ness and dissipation—though the casino, the billiard- 
room, and the half-play benches are nightly filled by 
the emancipated slaves of the counter—yet associations 
for mental improvement and mutual instruction have 
also more attendants and members; and something, if 
but little, is being effected towards the increased mo- 
rality and integrity of the whole class. 

Much of the low state of trading morality, we repeat, 
is chargeable, in the first instance, on the public. The 
silly desire of getting bargains is at the foundation of 
almost every cheating practice. Buyers want not a 


Thus the transactions of the market are a series of at- 
tempts to cheat on both sides. The seller sets himself 
up as a willing victim, while the buyer avers that he 
does not want the goods which he has come to the mar- 
ket expressly to procure. All this is disgraceful, and 
shows the low tone of moral feeling in connection with 
matters of commerce. It would be sheer nonsense to 
lay this state of things at the doors of the pone 
and the trader. They are but what they are compel 

to be, and what the public have made them. It is the 
over-reaching spirit among buyers which has created 
so many knaves among the sellers. The real delin- 
quent is the bargain-hunter: he is a character the very 
reverse of that which the requirements of —— 
and the precepts of religion, command men to be. 

far from desiring to do unto others as he would that 
they should do unto him, the whole scope of his endea- 
vours, in all his transactions, is to effect the very con- 
trary ; since to reap an advantage from the necessities 
of one’s neighbour, and to profit — injury, are the 
very constituents of a bargain. revalence of this 
spirit among all ranks and classes should be regarded 
as a grievous anomaly, and may well excite disgust 


y | and reprehension when viewed in connection with the 


high estimation we are accustomed to claim for our 
commercial doings. There can be no mistake, however, 
as to its general predominance. It is a vice which 
wears so much the aspect of a virtue, as to be often 
mistaken for one; and it is encouraged and fostered by 
multitudes under the idea that they are only cherishing 
a commendable feeling in connection with prudence, 
economy, and good management. The universal spread 
of the bargaining spirit is so thoroughly recognised by 
all who have anything to sell, that the search after a 
trader in the present day, who is content to offer his 
goods on fair terms only, a mere quid pro quo, is almost 
a hopeless task. Hence the ‘enormous sacrifices,’ the 
sales ‘under prime cost,’ the ‘unprecedented prices,’ 
and a host of specious announcements of the sort, that 
force themselves on our attention at every turn—all so 
many appeals to a passion well known to be dominant 
in every breast. The tradesmen who exhibit these 
tempting offers really pay but a poor compliment to 
the general honesty. They assume the aspect of willing 
and complacent victims to the universal propensity for 
over-reaching, and under this aspect they make their 
gains. It is hardly necessary to say that all these pla- 
carded protestations are but so many deceptions. It 
could not be otherwise, unless the sellers were the sole 
parties untainted with selfishness, and had at once the 
means and the will to exercise an indiscriminating 
generosity. Nobody believes this—yet everybody runs 
after a bargain. 

But what is a bargain? It may be fairly defined as 
a fraudulent exchange, by which somebody must suffer ; 
for as no purchaseable article can be produced but by a 
certain expenditure of labour, or procured without its 
equivalent in value, it follows that if we purchase one 
at an unfair value, we are either deceived in respect to 
its quality, and so suffer ourselves, or we commit an 
injustice upon some person interested in its production 
and sale, and thus occasion suffering to others. The 
question of morality is intimately connected with every 
commercial transaction; and where only this connection 
is recognised is business carried on in accordance with 
its precepts. It is the unwillingness to acknowledge 
this connection that gives rise to a multitude of daily 
frauds. Counterfeit wares in every possible branch of 
manufacture, possessing little more than the semblance 
of the things they represent, fill our shops and ware- 
houses. Things real are kept in the background, for 
the demands of the sensible few who are uninfected 
with the bargain fever. In the departments of art, 
literature, and science, it is the same. Rubbish for 
bargainers is the principal staple, while the genuine 
picture, the sterling book, the efficient instrument, find 
but few admirers and The effect of all this 


fair exchange for the price paid, but something more. 


upon our national productions is becoming in the 
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the bargain-hunting spirit may be 
concluding these random sketches. 

practice of doing work by con- 
things go, it may be to resort to 


factory manner. He may keep to the letter, and break 
the spirit of his contract. Houses, for example, built by 
contract are usually of an unsubstantial kind; and he 
who gets a dwelling painted by contract, runs a serious 
risk of having it spoiled by the use of bad materials and 
the employment of unskilled hands. 

A literary friend, the possessor of a house somewhat 
needing repair, sent for a tradesman to examine it, and 
to give an estimate of the cost of carpen 


of the job. 
e found the work 


not very pleasant inquiry, that the original contractor, 

who was too busy to attend to his own business, had 

sold the contract to another, who had sold it to a third 

person, who again had sold it to a fourth. Thus having 

through the hands of Huggins, Muggins, and 

gins, the work had at length to be accomplished in 

a tremendous hurry by Struggles, who was a miserable 

botcher at the best, and who undertook to do it, and did 
it, at less than half price! 

Worthy public! we counsel thee to have a little more 
generosity and common-sense in thy dealings; and so 
wilt thou do more to improve society than by sighing 
over popular errors and popular weaknesses. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 


THE BRIBE—THE HALF-CASTE GIRL—THE HOOLY FESTIVAL— 
MALE EMBROIDERER—SUDDEN SQUALL—PARSEE DINNER— 
DAY AT DUM-DUM, 

March 4th.—A gentle rain all night has made the air 

deliciously cool, giving me uninterrupted sleep, which, 

after our many watc’ I feel very refreshing. The 


baby is quite revived by the change of temperature ; he 
has cut four large teeth, and is, we hope, safe. Mr Black 
tells me that my Baboo is gone, and his bribe with him, 


which there was really some difficulty in getting him to 
take back. ‘ Who would know,’ he said, ‘ what passed 
between him and madam?—it was not like Company’s 
servants.’ So, to show his gratitude, which he persisted 
in acknowledging, and at the same time due respect for 
madam’s feelings, he would only ask her to accept a 
fine diamond ring, which was not to be delivered till 
asa one w it me here. 


trades- | can the j 


ilitary 
oS but none of the civil servants | 
can permit their thus to compromise them, neither 
nor any other persons who, from the | 
nature of 


was in the good old times. 

7th,—How constantly we prove that good really does | 
spring out of everything! You know the half-caste 
girl who came out with me as my maid—a pretty, well. | 
brought up young woman, who was really very useful | 
to us? After come passages you will by this time have | 
seen in my ship journal, you will not be surprised to | 
learn that I arrived in this house without my attendant, | 
The foolish girl married the third mate, a lad little | 
older than herself, and so, as she thought, got settled; | 
but the ship is going to China, to a little trading | 
there before returning to Europe, and the third mate | 
don’t intend to take Mrs Freeman with him—indeed, | 

haps he could not get leave—so here has been this | 
ask us what is to 


become of her. It certainly is a | 


friendless sitdation to leave the poor young creature in. | 
I thought of Helen’s sick baby, and of what a treasure | 


this good-natured little body would be in her nursery 


-deserted wife, crying like a disappointed child, to | 


just now, so, with your activity—borrowed only for the | 


moment, I fear—I went off at once in Caroline’s palkee, 
and settled the business. Helen caught at such relief; 
and Mrs Freeman, by no means grieved to show her 
husband she can do without him, has sent for her ward- 
robe, and 
There will be a storm among the native ayahs, but they 
and Helen must bear it, as I have learned to bear the 
swing of the punkah, now in full operation over my 
head. At first the draught of air made me sneeze in- 
cessantly ; next I fancied it gave me cold, rheumatism, 


repairs this very evening to her new home. | 


shiverings; and I could not remember to place weights | 


upon all my papers or my work, to prevent them being 
wn away; so every now and then they had to be 
hunted out of all the corners in the room, But I 
manage better now, and on sitting down to any employ- 
ment, call out ‘ Punkah taun’ with the best of them. 
8th.—Freeman and the baby, both the babies, getting 
on beautifully. She was | to children, it seems, at 
home. Sad distress next door to us—the master of the 
house alarmingly ill. Several doctors there three times 
to-day. We must hear of his being either much better 
or nearly despaired of in the morning—disease of any 
kind making quick work of it here. If the turn comes 
soon enough for the patient’s strength to have been but 
little tried, the recovery proceeds pretty much as at 
home, with some allowance for the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon the climate: acute attacks are soon over one 
way or the other. New-comers are, therefore, always 
cautioned never to = the slightest symptom of 
derangement. A little headache, a little sickness, 4 
trifling pain, must never be di The wise 
consult their doctor on the first appearance of illness, 
and are generall ——_ by him with a few simple 
remedies most likely to be required in ordinary cases, 
by timely application to which, danger is frequently 
arrested. A greater degree of care is necessary in this 
climate with regard to exposure to sun, cold air, damp, 
or over-fatigue, than people are accustomed to think 
requisite at home. Many—young men especially—are 
lamentably imprudent in these respects, and suffer 
accordingly for disobedience to the natural laws 50 


ly expressed to . 
9th.—Freeman has discovered that poor baby owes 


cult, 
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i highest degree serious. The seats of our manufactures | quite according to rule for the barristers’ wives to 
have degenerated, and wares are now sent forth into | receive these additional fees; they, and also the mer- | 
the markets of the world which our forefathers would | chants’ wives, get quantities of beautiful things from | 
have rejected with scorn. Half-skilled artisans, and 
craft, 
great 
suc- 
it is | through such means. It is not a pleasant custom, be- 
than to serve them faithfully. Good-natured, stupid | progress of manners, and was formerly much abused; that 
pum ly ashamed of thee ! many women, some of them of rank too, having gleaned | fuln 
right and left as their husbands travelled, frequently | neg! 
appropriating more than was intended for them, such as | fron 
the silver bowls and salvers sent with fruit! But this drav 
re 
e contracts instead of ordinary accounts for work done; this 
é but it is evident that, by this system, the contractor is may 
; tempted to execute his undertaking in a far from satis- an 
f 
won 
take 
affes 
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The 
they 
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i papering, plumbing, and painting inside and out. An som 
i agreement was made, and a contract signed by both take 
a parties for a fair and rather liberal amount. Six weeks she 
fr were allotted for the work; and the owner, leaving his Oh 
i housekeeper in charge of the dwelling, removed with mak 
his family to the seaside get 
Returning at the time appointed, 1 
done indeed, but in a style-so completely different from holi 
what he had expected, and so unlike anything he had bres 
ever seen before, that suspicions of foul play at once the 
a arose in his mind. Resolving to be well satisfied of the day 
truth before he paid the amount agreed upon, he called doo: 
in a surveyor, who, after a few minutes’ examination, wit! 
J confirmed his suspicions of fraud, and undertook to in- one 
, vestigate the facts. It turned out, after a tedious and figu 
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half his illness to hunger. A new ayah was wanted, and 
after some trouble, was procured, in the shape of a young 


woman at anyrate, whose occu 
taken from her, and only painful anxiety 
affection of a bereaved mother, left with her instead 
Men, always busy with high matters, think less of this. 
They leave home all energy for their employments ; 
they return home for rest and quiet enjoyment; but 
the poor wife during the long Indian day—what remains 
for her? She has few household cares, she is unable at 
some seasons for much exertion, exercise she can never 
take, her occupations are all sedentary and monotonous, 
she has little to do beyond writing notes and visiting. 
Oh it is not a country to live in for a lifetime. Let us 
make ourselves happy while we are forced to stay, and 
get out of it as quickly as possible! 

11th.—This is the beginning of the an Hindoo 
holiday which they call the Hooly. While we were at 

ast, the durwan and the surdah (the porter and 

the head-bearer) came in to ask leave to go out for the 
day. -They were followed by several of the other Hin- 
doos belonging to the household, all of them bedaubed 
with a red powder, like brick-dust, in a way to make 
one laugh. I had to recollect that to them this dis- 
figurement was a religious ceremony, though apparently 
not a very grave one, for they were all on the broad 
grin, perhaps from the of a day of idleness, 
which is always follo by an evening of riot. Not 
content with plastering their faces, necks, and arms all 
over with these holy patches, they dash the red powder 
upon their clothes, giving them at a little distance the 
appearance of being covered with blood. They brought 
on little salvers presents to offer to each of us, such as a 
handful of almonds, or a few small raisins, or any other 
common fruit. Upon each tray lay a packet of red 
powder, and upon one tray was a Dagon of money. We 
all accepted a taste of the fruit, 
granted, and grand salaams followed. As this festival 
continues for three days, all the Hindoo servants in turn 
can spend one day in attending upon its ordinances, 
which do not appear to a common spectator to be of a 
very sacred character, All I could see of them was 
great crowds of natives wandering about painted up 
perfect objects, principally occupied in throwing red 
dust at one another. Towards the afternoon they be- 
gan to dance, much after the fashion of our chimney- 
sweepers upon May-day, to the music of a tom-tom; a 
small kind of drum, producing much the same sounds 
as the dust- and shovel, My ayah, who is a Mus- 
selmanie, tells me that these dances degenerate into the 
grossest indecency, and that the songs these people 
continue singing all night are of the same disgusting 
kind; so much so, that the better sort of Hindoos are 
quite ashamed of them, and do not suffer the females of 
their families to be t at the more scandalous 
representations, though they consider it a necessary 
duty to keep up these indecorous as part of 
a religion they have been taught to reverence. No 
respectable woman is, indeed, to be seen abroad di 
this saturnalia. The higher orders are in 


such 

with except in the morning and evening, at 
or river side, filling their classically - 
water. 
each 


shaped pots 
They pile these three high, one over the other, 


We had to give some rupees among the servants in 
return for their little offerin : a small sum 


shall really set u 
affair :—a square 
muslin, high enough to hold a person sitting, and large 
enough to contain one inmate, a chair, and table. It is 
while writing that one gets so devoured; and the irri- 
tation first, and the swelling next, are so unbearable, 
any plan of escape from such a painful annoyance would 
rejoice such a victim as I am. 

pian this to cheat 


required leave was | people 


gauze or lace scarf ladies almost 
shoulders so covered with insects, that my kitm 
has taken it off several times and shaken it. For 


least of its advantages. 

After breakfast, we had a long interview with a 
chiconwahler, a man who embroiders muslin. Cary had 
got some new fashions, the shapes of which she wished 
to have copied, and she liked to choose the patterns to 
be worked on them herself. We had such a business 
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to yostty clase ab bud the tower 
ner- | to be at liberty to go where they like, except on a 
rom ack girl, thirteen y' purifications 10 idom met 
wed | the bathing-room were a curious scene, hair not being the tanks 3 
ants forgotten in the cleansing process. The new clothes $ 
ther she was equipped with on emerging from the bath 4 
the | seemed to reconcile her to all her trials, including the w, on their 
Bible | parting from her own baby of a few weeks old. Really | heads, and holding themselves erect as beautiful bronze — ; 4 
, be- | children are no blessing to Indian parents. The diffi- | statues, away they move with a slow swinging gait, one : 
the |} culty of keeping them in health during the short time | arm bent for the hand to press the side, the other raised : 
sed: | that it is safe to have them here, the constant watch- | to touch the lower water-pot, the long end of the saree 
aned || fulness requisite over them to prevent evil either from | falling from the wrist of the raised hand nearly to the : 
ntly | neglect or improper treatment, and then the parting | knee. Beyond fetching the water and cooking the food, ' 
h as | from them at such an engaging age, are all serious | the lower class of females appear to have no business. 
this | drawbacks to the pleasures of the nursery. And the | They sometimes carry about a little brown baby, not in 
parents never know the child again. They meet after | their arms, but on one hip, adopting then a sidling 4 
does | chatover motion that has an odd effect ; they are more frequently 
caste | may have been taken to keep filial affection alive in the | to be seen squatted on the ground among their crawling 
well. | oung heart: few feelings, and no recollections, can be | children, enjoying that chief of all native happiness— 
— fa common. It is certainly the grief of Indian life, to a | idleness. 
ive | 
dant. | goes a great way with these simple people, whose wan’ 
little |) are few, and very cheaply satisfied. Yet to us Euro- 
tled ; peans a rupee is only worth two shillings, and these 
ding two shillings don’t go very far in purchasing supplies . 
mate | | of European goods. A rupee about ranks with a shil- 
deed, | | ling, yet to the natives it is worth nearly an English 
| this | labourer’s pound. Nothing has as yet astonished me 
4, to | | so much as the low price of labour: it is difficult to 
is a | | bring to mind that it suffices for their wants, of which 
e in. | food, the plainest and cheapest, is the principal. We 
sure | closed our gates to-day, having so few servants left 
rsery |) with us; besides, we were busy writing home letters: 
r the | | you will get a large packet of journal by this overland; 
lkee, | | it goes as part of the effects of a traveller among some 
elief; | || drawings, &c. We took our drive as usual, no dancing 
v her | interrupting us upon the Course; and I have just dis- 
vard- | covered that I have been devoured by mosquitoes. I 
| 
they | 
r the || 
r my | 
re in- | 
tism, | 
ights | 
being | 
to be | 
ut 1 | the mosquitoes—sat in the bed instead of in the veranda. 
ploy- | Had the bed rolled up to the window which opens 
m |e | on the veranda, and the thermometer being at 74 de- j 
tting | | grees, enjoyed a charming cool hour reading and writing 
ns, at | || within the gauze curtains. These comforts are always 
f the | | tucked carefully under the mattress all round when 
times | || retire to bed; during the day they are looped 
better || neatly up with a cord, and are the only drapery in the 
f any | | room, Curtains, or valences, would be sadly out of 
comes | | place in a country swarming with insects. Often while 
n but | at dinner, more particularly of late, I have had the 
as at heir 
er one this 
lways reason short sleevés are seldom worn in this country, 
m of or tight thin long sleeves; and the ankles are protected 
| Wise I} of a oon falling-over the shoe. The punkah keeps 
a all these creatures at a distance, luckily; that is not the 
‘imple 
cases, | 
ently | 
p this 
damp, 
think | 
j—are to mark out the shapes upon the muslin, and then to 
suffer fit the patterns to the shapes; for the man either was, 
ws 60 or pretended to be, most tiresomely stupid; and then we 
lost near an hour beating down his prices. We could 
r Owes | have had a dress worked in Scotland or Ireland for the 


ery oppressive ; and 
what is this heat to that which I hear is to come! I 
find a gingham wrapper, particularly before it is washed, 
while there is a cool glaze upon it, the most easy un- 
dress for this weather; and truly very little need be 
worn underneath it. 
14th.—Our next-door neighbour has rela After 
going on pretty well for some days, he was taken seriously 
ill again yesterday evening. Doctors have been calling 
all day: a very bad indication of the state of his strength. 
He has not been exactly well for a twelvemonth, and was 
strongly advised to go home last year, but he had not, 
he said, realised a sufficiency: his time of service had ex- 
jwret he was therefore entitled to the retiring pension; 
ut he had been imprudent in his youth, was in debt 
when he married, and so has had more to do than merely 


to make his fortune since he began to look after it. He | 


has a large family, some at home, and young ones here, 
and should they lose him, their ts will be cheer- 
less. Why don’t we teach youth to think as well as to 
scan Latin verses? There is not much illness here, con- 
sidering the size of the place; when it does come, the 
quickness of its is startling. 

15th.—Spent the day with the wife of a brother bar- 
rister, to whom my aunt introduced us by letter: both 
husband and wife extremely agreeable. I carried my 
work there, and we sewed and read by turns, and then 
played quiet games with the children—it is too hot to 
rom tiffin, and our hour or two of rest; then called 
at chambers for our sahibs to take them their evening 
drive, neither of them having a horse just now; the 
captain’s beautiful Arabs having proved too valuable to 
be reached by a poor lawyer’s purse. We all dined 
together, and Arthur and I returned home in a hired 
garey, rather a rickety concern. We have been attend- 
ing the evening lectures in the Cathedral this Lent. 
They are excellent, and extremely popular; large con- 
gregations regularly. We always go to morning service 
on Sundays, though I do not set this down; there being 
nothing further to remark after the first visit. I found 
it too exhausting to go a second time to the evening or 
rather the afternoon service; the position is cramped, 
and the attention is soon fatigued. I can’t go to the 
dinners and balls either without suffering, so I very 
soon gave them up after the novelty was over. Our 
morning drives, too, are at an end till cooler weather 
comes again; and having no resource in the evenings 
but the Course and the house-top, the materials 
journalising are becoming scanty. 

17th.—Our next-door neighbour died to-day at one 
o'clock. We have known, since Edward’s last interview 
with one of the physicians, that the case was hopeless. 
We had seen little of him, but he was so loved by those 
we love, so generally respected, and had been so amiable 
in his with us, that we feel cer- 
tainty is loss to v saddening. 
widow and all those children! vy _ 

18t.—The funeral is over before sunrise this morn- 
ing, so quickly here must the grave receive the remains 
of mortality. There is no time given for much prepara- 
tion of mind or ceremony. The dead are soon buried 
out of our sight, and the mourners have as immediately 
to bestir themselves about their worldly affairs. The 
vacant appointment will be at once filled up, the hand- 


to procure 
; | dead father, and her daughters must remain beside her, 


some house deserted, servants discharged, furniture 
sold, and the widow with her young children will em- 
bark on board the first homeward-bound Indiaman, to 
rejoin those already in England—rejoin them for a time 
only. Had the husband lived, sons and daughters, when 
educated, would have returned to India to their parents, 
and settled round them; but .now the widow’s hope is 

Eastern appointments for the sons the 


to share her moderate means at home, unless they are | 
taken from her by Indian friends as wives, or wives | 
expectant—a cheerless future after so bright a past. | 
One fortunate circumstance there is in her dull lot— | 
comfort does not leave her. The civil fund provides suf- | 
ficient for her own decent maintenance, and a respectable | 
education for her children; and when, as in the present | 
instance, a husband has turned prudent, and at length | 
saved regularly out of his handsome allowances, there 
are no pecuniary difficulties to add to grief. 

20th.—Mrs Freeman called to tell me, that having | 
nursed Helen’s baby fairly well, she had consented to be | 
bribed to take charge of the sickly nursery of her friend, | 
the fine singer, upon whose distresses the fat chobdar | 
intruded me eo unceremoniously. I have some sort of | 
fear of this scheme answering ; there seemed a sad want | 
of method in that house, although I got such good | 
advice there, and Mrs Freeman has little ways of her 
own which would take a steady temper, and kind but | 
slightly-distant manner, to keep in due order. Yet she 
is an excellent creature. 

22d.—Such a blast of wind at seven o'clock this 
morning !—a hot south wind, so strong and so sudden, 
that there was no time to shut the windows. The 
bearers few with unusual celerity to every Venetian 
upon that stormy side of the house. It was quite a sur- 
prise to find that they could move so quick. But they 
were too late; and the hubbub among the furniture was 
really curious—almost alarming. Now I see the reason 
for the chairs and tables being made so heavy. Still, 
they might have castors; they would overturn none the 
more readily, and we need not be obliged to call a ser- 
vant every time we wish one moved. The surdah was 
extremely excited at the result of this strife between 
the wind and the bearers, and spoke in reproof louder 
than I ever heard him do before, or could have supposed 
possible in one so habitually gentle. I shall never laugh 
again at the immense machine which stands in our room 
for holding towels—something like what we see in har- 
ness-rooms in the old country for putting saddles on. 
The light horses, or linen-airers we are used to, would 
have been broken to atoms at the first squall; whereas 
this ponderous substitute lost its towels certainly, but 
being placed near the wall, was saved itself—hardly even 
bending to the storm. This was a very awakening 
incident; and after we got all secure, we sat down and 
laughed merrily. The most annoying part of the tem- 
pest was the quantity of fine red sand brought in by the 
wind, which nearly suffocated us, and covered every- 
thing half an inch deep in a moment. 

25th.—Another death! A young and happy wife! 
A slight imprudence caused a premature confinement, 


for | and this fatal end. She died before daybreak this 


morning on which I am writing, and will be buried this 
same evening, with her infant, at sundown. Where did 
we see that touching monument to a young mother in 
like circumstances ? mewhere in France, I think. 
A tomb opening to the sound of a trumpet, blown by an 
angel—the mother with the infant in her arms, half 
rising from it, and these words upon the lid, ‘ Lord, here 
I am, and the child that thou gavest me!’ A little 
affected, like many French sensibilities, but at the same 
time touching. Surely we bring up our children very use- 
lessly—very badly. Any poor woman’s daughter would | 
have known that the iedhesvetion committed by this | 
young lady was dangerous. It seems to be the aim in 
our upper ranks to conceal from our daughters all the 
sake. oR most peculiarly essential to their sex. The 
very purpose of their being, as guardians of the next 
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to them. School-girls 
married as to be prime 

ministers—indeed I don’t doubt they would do the poli- 
tical part better than the domestic. They have a ki 
of chronological idea of historical events; but as to 
nursing the sick, managing a household, calculating the 
worth of money, or bringing up a healthy family of chil- 
dren, they know just about as much of all this as they 
do of the Chinese language. Wise people say we are 
becoming more natural as we are becoming more in- 
telligent, and that amongst other reforms we may hope 
for a reform in female education. So much depends on 
it: the prosperity of the whole world! 

26th.—Arthur and I dined to-day with a native—a 
Parsee—a client !—for we are doing great things in the 
law! It was just like a European dinner. Our Parsee 
friend was very agreeable in his broken English, and 
made a very hospitable host. He gave the party at his 
garden-house on the Circular Road. About sixteen 
guests. Glass, Worcestershire china, English plate, 
wines, dishes, which last we owed to Mr Black’s cooks, 
who dressed the dinner in our own style. This Parsee 
did not eat with us; but he sat at table, drank plenty 
of wine, and passed the bottle gallantly. It was a very 
pleasant evening both to ladies and gentlemen, for there 
was a pianoforte up in the drawing-room, and Helen and 
the lady with the fine voice sang a great deal. 

27th.—This is to be a great holiday. Cary and I are 
going to spend the day with her friend, the wife of the 
artillery officer at Dum-dum, where there is to be a great 
christening of a first-born son. The gentlemen are to 
join us at dinner, as business will detain them in the 
courts all the morning. Here comes the little carriage ! 

28th.—I jumped up at gun-fire yesterday, dressed after 
a fashion before six o’clock, found a hot cup of coffee 
and a crust of roll ready in Caroline’s dressing-room, 
and we were soon off in a nice little pony-carriage from 
next door, which we were allowed to have a trial of, to 
see whether it would suit us to purchase. We went 
without an ayah, and with one kitmudgar between us, 
and our wardrobes in a basket imperial belonging to the 
carriage. It was a fine fresh morning, and we both 
much enjoyed our drive. We were too humble to kick 
up much dust, and were therefore agreeably surprised 
to find ourselves so little incommoded by it. Exactly 
the same impressions were made on me this time as 
struck me on my former drive on this road. The water- 
carriers, the market-goers, the women leading by the 
hand little boys and girls stark naked along the road, 
squalling like monkeys, and looking scarcely more 
human, or seated with them—squatted rather—near 
their huts, carefully picking their teeth, or having their 
heads with their long matted hair carefully picked by 
another. There were the same crazy hackerays stand- 
ing under the same miserable sheds, and here and there 
something like a small farm-steading, with the little 
cattle of the country, weary, thin, and meek, lying 
down on the dusty earth waiting for their insufficient 
provender. By and by we met large droves of these 


upon their backs, that only their heads remained visible, 
the rest of their bodies being effectually enveloped in 
this thatch-like load, which was raised so high in pent- 
house fashion, that the appearance was really like a 
walking house. The bundle of straw was tied together 
in a well-drawn-up knot, the sheaf was then divided 
just below the knot, and descending on both sides till 
it nearly reached the ground, completely covered the 
body of the animal. In a little bazaar which we passed 
through about half way, a deal of lively traffic was 
going on in a small way, rendered amusing’ by the ani- 
mated gestures accompanying all such marketing. 

On arriving at our friend’s bungalow, we were most 
kindly received. We bathed, dressed, and breakfasted, 
and by the help of many visitors, books, drawings, and 
a good tiffin, got through the long hot day. Just be- 
fore the late dinner was the christening, which was 
performed in the church of the artillery station, so 


| 


good-natured animals carrying loads of straw, so packed | p 


close at hand, that we all walked there. The sponsors 
presented their gifts, the health of the first-born was 
duly given, and the evening was passing merrily away, 
when one of those sudden gusts of storm came on so 
terrifying to strangers. There was hardly time to close 
the windows, for we had to fly to all sides, the wind 
seeming quite to sweep round the house. We were 
totally unprepared for this, as the air had rather felt 
cool after sunset, and there was none of that warning 
stillness presaging hurricane. On the contrary, just 
after the christening, and before the dinner, Arthur and 
I had strolled on from the steps of the portico into the 
compound, and from the compound into a field where 
human feet had worn a path, as I suppose is common 
to all countries, though we on this occasion connected it 
so entirely with home, for the scene altogether, so 
quietly rural, reminded us of Berkshire, and of our last 
visit to you, and it appeared more like England, more 
like home, than any we had yet seen in India. Cows 
were standing near to a tank drinking—I called it pond, 
to please imagination better. Stooping down, we ob- 
served a small blue flower growing close to our feet, so 
like our own wild veronica, it led us, this simple flower, 
leagues and leagues away to where these field-flowers 
are no rarity; and usefully as well as poetically applied, 
it settled the question for us of the little carriage with 
the Arab ponies. We will be prudent, and deny our- 
selves this luxury yet a while. We sleep here to-night, 
in order to enjoy a cool drive back in the early morning. 

29th.—Very delightfully fresh is the morning air. 
The storm had increased the coolness, and the rain had 
so improved the country, the scene was hardly to be 
recognised. The grass had positively grown since the 
shower fell; it had sprung up green and vigorous in 
the one night as if by magic. There was new life over 
every object. Edward also made me remark that since 
Cary and I had travelled this road before, some ten 
weeks ago, all the fields had been cleared. They were 
then under crop, and now the harvest is over. The 
little carriage is a charming equipage; it brought us 
all four home so pleasantly; but the value put upon it 
is high, as it is quite new, and very likely to take, so 
Cary even leaned this morning to the prudent side. 
There will be plenty to be had, she allows, of all sorts 
and all prices at all seasons; and then pointing to the 
buggy with the hood and the hole which had brought 
our gentlemen out to Dum-dum to dinner yesterday, 
and was conveying our servants back to Chowringhee 
to-day, she added that she remembered a pair, very 
great people now, content to take their evening airings 
once in such a machine as that! She looked so mali- 
cious, I was ashamed of acknowledging that my private 
thoughts had been as humble. 


UNIVERSAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Commerce, like most other things, rises from small 
beginnings, and submits to numerous vicissitudes. Its 
principles and character are only developed in the 
rogress of its work; and until men become actually 
civilised, they do not recognise it as the great agent 
of civilisation. It assimilates itself throughout to the 
moral status of the. people; and is sordid, dishonest, 
liberal, or lofty, according to the time. When engrafted 
into the earlier political fabric, it is broken up into 
monopolies, and loaded with restrictions, and these are 
only gradually and painfully removed by the struggles 
of knowledge. 

Perhaps the true reason why commerce disengages 
itself so slowly from the various incubi fastened upon 
it by private blindness, selfishness, and covetousness, 
and by the same qualities under their collective title of 
national policy, is the want of intercommunion among 
the great mercantile body. Chambers of commerce 
have sprung up in various cities at home and abroad ; 
but, so far as we can understand, these corporate 
bodies do little to promote general intercourse, while 
their functions cannot be said to embrace objects of 
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world-wide importance. What is wanted is 
infinitely more 


the general fusion of intellects that has now taken place, 


here 
the same. Why should this state of things remain? In 
is that of the merchants alone to remain separate and 

for 


so many codes? And would not the very 
attempt to do so be juctive of immense advantage, 
by bringing together in one centre the more enlightened 


ic of those spirits which direct the distri- 
bution throughout the world of the products of nature 
and industry? 


idea of connecting the undertaking with the great In- 
dustrial Exhibition of next year. His notion is, that a 
merchant, a banker, and a jurist should be invited as a 
deputation from each country ; and that, with a view to 
the formation of a code 


less to the advantage of commerce. In regard to bills 
of exchange just mentioned, the usance we 


some instances reconsideration. an example, we 
fy me that it has been customary in India 
on England at so many days’ ‘ sight’ (that is, after 


presentation and acceptance); but the effect of the 
overland route in our own day is to hasten the pre- 
sentation, and thus diminish the credit by several 
months. From this example, it will be seen that the 
usance must differ at different periods and in different 
places ; although much is to be done in reconciling it 
with the altered circumstances of the time. 

Another matter connected with bills of exchange is 
So Sage of seme twe, in others 
three, four, five, up to twelve. These days, so trouble- 
some, on account of their number differing in most of 
the countries of Europe, have survived the purpose for 
which they were intended. At a time when accounts 
were loosely and money difficult of collection, 
some grace might have been very requisite to enable 
the acceptor to provide funds; but at present, the 


a 
the bill. A merchant now does not enter his 
an 


the | currencies, in which the universal 


This is comparatively a trifle; but what is to be said 
of the fact, that in our boasted nineteenth century the 


the Christian nations adhere to the , 
is a reproach to the civilisation of the age, while it is a 
i i in the way of com- 


employ together ing the Old 
Style. How humiliating it is to think that religious 
jealousy should influence an important part of the world 
in a question like this—that the Christians of the East- 
ern church should be more willing to receive their 
calendar from a pagan than from a pope ! 
The assimilation of weights and measures would form 
an undertaking worthy of the highest intellects and 
energies of the age. t it would be a very difficult 


one, as everybody must allow who is aware of the | 


heartbreaking obstructions the attempt has encountered 
even in reference to our own country alone. There is 
no reason, however, if a simple and universally-appli- 
cable scheme of weights and measures were devised, 
jon should not be adopted by all commercial nations; 
as in this case we might have legitimate recourse 
to the instrumentality of governments, the time occu- 
pied in bringing about the change would not be so great 
as if it were necessary to go through the process of in- 
doctrinating the people. 
The same thing may be said of the various national 


ion of the 
decimal principle might perhaps be all would be 
requisite in the first instance. 

Port and harbour dues would present a subject of 
immense interest for the inquiries of such a congress. 

The postage question would of course be one of the 
most important discussed; and that of international 
parcelage would be redeemed from the almost entire 
neglect in which it lies at present. On the latter sub- 
ject we may say that, under existing circumstances, a 
person in this country would find it far easier to get a 
parcel conveyed to the antipodes than to Austria. 

But this is neither the nor the time for entering 
into ialities : it is cient for the present to show 
that proposed intercommunion is loudly demanded 
by the civilisation of the age. Neither should we think 
it either pone becoming to point out what fur- 
ther steps should be taken, after the first great meeting, 
to give permanence to the movement. Mr Levi suggests 
that, after the return of the delegates to their homes, 
prizes should be offered for works propounding the best 
plans for the assimilation of the laws of commerce: but 
in this we can by no means coincide. The i 
merchants, to whose knowledge and ng we look 
for direction, are not likely to embark in authorship 
from pecuniary views ; and with all our respect for lite- 
rary men, we would by no means invoke their ingenuity 


on such an occasion. All this, however, would be best | 
ites themselves, who would pro- | 
in London as a central point | 


arranged by the 
bably establish an 
for suggestions and reports to be received, and where 
these would be prepared to be submitted in a conve- 
nient form to the next meeting. 

That some such movement will take place, and at no 
distant date, we have not the slightest doubt. All the 


of | tendencies of the age are in favour of the supposition, 


and the only wonder is, that it is not already in tion. 
But at no place or time could the first step be taken 
more advan usly or more gracefully than at the 
approaching high festival of industry. England is con- 
fessedly at the head of the commerce of the globe, and 


London is, in more senses than one, the metropolis of 


the world. But more than that, England is so far in 
advance in and enlightened commercial views, a8 
to make her the lead indispensable to the success 


of the plan. No or Carthage, no Venice or Genoa, 
grasping at trade as if it were a special possession, and 


| 
| 


| 


| 


to present com, 
arrangements, each country has its own code of com- | nations of Europe are not agreed in their common man 
mercial laws, although it is manifest that the principles | every-day chronology—that in one country the month of ec 
may be October, while in another it is November? The any 
maintenance by Russia of the Julian, while the rest of hist 
itsel! 
plac 
tion 
- merce. Such a congress as we refer to would doubt- the 1 
| high 
and | 
the 
estal 
; Our attention has been drawn to the subject by a and | 
brief printed memorial addressed to Prince Albert, and 
digned * Leone Levi: the olject of which is ¢0 propese— MRS 
f without any reasonings on the necessity—the establish- | 
it ment of ‘a national and international code of commerce 
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history 
tion which fling their illumination like a ae over 
the stream of time. The Exhibition itself is one of those 
high and generous projects which can only be conceived 
and executed by a great nation ; and it offers the surest 
tee both of the zeal and good faith with which 


establishing ou! e world a sim’ partial, 
and universal code of commercial laws. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE, 
THE GOOD MATCH. 

Miss O'Farrell. I have come to wish you joy, my dear 
Mrs Wright. We are all highly delighted at the news 
of the happy event about to take place in your family. 

Mrs Wright. Thank you, dear Miss O’Farrell. I 
really hope our niece has chosen well. We sincerely 


guide and companion through life as young Mr —— 

Miss O'Farrell. Guide! Oh, indeed we can’t suppose 
that a young lady so well brought up as Miss Fanny, 
stands much in need of a guide. But I’m sure she should 
be very contented with such a pleasant, lively gentleman 
as her intended. Of course there'll be plenty to make 
them so, You are uncommonly lucky, I must say, to get 
her off your hands so quick. She can’t be all out twenty, 
and raally it is not so easy to settle girls in these days. It 
must be a great weight off your mind. My sister Lalor 
would have no objections, I can tell you, to see a little 
daylight through her string of daughters, fine manag- 
ing girls, highly educated, equally at home in kitchen 
and parlour, two of them extramely well-looking, will 
have pretty fortunes too. I am advising her to take 
them more about, and show them a bit, to try to 
them off; and she has every inclination, but it’s > 4 
difficult now to get the money from Mr Lalor. 
close. 

right. Why should she wish so much to ‘ get 


them off ?’—they are a very happy family. 
Farrel. Yes indeed, thank ! there can be 


Mrs Weight. Tt They are much attached to one another; 
the girls all very young ; aud husbands come soon enough, 
dy thinking, without our taking the trouble to lodk 
or 

Miss O’ Farrell. You've had a lucky chance that w 
we must allow, with ef; sat quietly 
at home, and the lover made his appearance in 
saison. Little Miss Benny too 


income, credibly informed, not less than 
three good thousand a year ; all fine county land ; 


ne’er a shilling of debt, and next to nothing of poor- 


Mrs Wright, But Charles is not the eldest son. 

Miss O’ Farrell, Mrs Wright! you don’t say so? Not 
the eldest son! And such managers as you are! What 
is ean ” all ?—and what has he ?—and what will 

ve on 


ha 


believe she has every chance of happiness with such a | half of th 


get | delayed till this has been saved 


a 
for beginne would 


pity to marry way in a hurry 
that comes to ask for her, though I don’t pose a 
against the young man—not a word : his connections are 
table. 

right. Perhaps, had Mr Wright and I been the 


n her principal partes in the matter, we might have been 


ttle more difficult to please—old heads requiring so 
much more than young heads think of; but we did not 
think it just to interfere where there were no moral 
grounds of objection. When our nieces grew up, we 
laid down but one rule on this delicate 


were doubtful, and to leave the rest, not to chance, but 
to the feelings of the individuals most concerned; and 
this, I assure you, would have been the same had 
had daughters of our own—for our nieces have been 
daughters to us. They came to us young, and have 
grown up among us quite as our own children. 

Miss O'Farrell. And for settlements ? 

Mrs Wright. Ob, his little fortune, end her little for- 
tune ; and he insures his life. 

Miss O'Farrell. And “gen satisfied ? 

Mrs Wright. Perfectl 

Miss O'Farrell. Well, to be sure! And we all expect- 
ing it was to be such a great match, knowing how you'd 


Mrs Wright. I still entirely disapprove of those reck- 
less marriages where either extreme selfishness or ex- 


case, = ae you misapprehend the whole affair. 
Charles has no ready-made fortune, but he possesses 
the means of making a fortune for himself: his cha- 


by eco 
ies; for it is no sudden thought, no q 
ut a true attachment of some standing, on which I 
the of both to depend. 
Miss O’ Farrell. Some standing! So he’s waited! Well, 
you are people out of the common way, and have met 
your match, it seems, which is mighty lucky. It’s a 
wonder the young man was not off of his bargain, with 
Se It’s a quare world 


gossip 
which would have proved unsuitable. 
Miss O’ Farrell. My sister Lalor — said there was 


no raisonable understanding of your new notions, my 
dear Mrs Wright, and I begin to she was in the 
rights of it. To us people, a good match is a 
match where there’s plenty of money, and a poor match 


is a match where there’s little. Tt fe equally plain 
Miss Fanny, poor dear, will have to 
match till this young gentleman’s great abilities 
ive very pleasant on their expectations. 
t 
; 


a little more they certainly wont be rich. 


competi i 8 i to : 
of commerce. She has applied to a greater extent than : 
any other nation, ancient or modern, the lessons of 4 
history; and scorning the mean policy which res 
itself to mere temporary advantages, she has take 
| 
| always set your face against those foolish love-marriages, 
lem mere fancies, that a little time would put 
out of young childish heads, and that certainly, as we 
| know, just fill the country with decent beggars, pick- 
| 
lamentable consequences of the mistake they are com- 
| mitting—for a mistake they will surely find it. In our 
| | 
| 
, | racter stands high; he has good abilities, good busi- 
, ness connections, and he has made the start. The in- 
| surance he has effected on his life, added to their few 
| thousands, provides for any casualty; and they begin 
ving been 
Mrs Wright. if 80, there must lave n 80 1 
wrong on one side or the other, and it would have been 
no loss, but rather an escape: a little painful while the 
| | 
Tates. | | 
| 
_ Mrs Wright. Love, y 
industrious habits, with ver, they ha 
sures them a fair income Charles have time to indulge in them. 
Miss O'Farrell. Well, O'Farrell. Where is their house to be? 
you would be less particular about Miss Fan! Mrs a oe his chambers of business. 
than if she had been your daughter, and she, Miss 0° Why, the never a dinner will they be 
little, couldn’t in course expect too much. 8 an | able to give! 
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Mrs Wright. I don’t think they intend it: if you mean 
a company entertainment, it would be quite out of their 
way; but you may depend on it they will a ay Sea 
to give a dinner to you or any other old friend as kindly 
interested in their welfare. 

Miss 0’ Farrell. If all parents were to be as easy to 
please, I must say there would be fewer couples left 
unpaired—a good dale—Honoria Lalor and a young 
neighbour of ours for one; but my sister Lalor never 
would give encouragement where no good was to come 
of it; so that affair was soon ended. Sure money 
never was more needed than in these days, swamped as 
we are with such a say of difficulties on every hand of 
us; and you, a sensible woman, to think so little of it! 
Maybe now you will hardly be pleased to hear that 
there’s a great chance likely to turn up for Honoria 
Lalor after all, though as yet it’s a saycret? A very 
elegant match offered, or as good as offered for her— 
the family making all advances. A fine estate, with- 
out one farthing of debt—good house, furniture, plate, 
everything suitable in all respects beyond what my 
niece is entitled to look for; yet with these odd notions 
you mightn’t think so well of it, all things considered. 

Mrs Wright. You must tell me something of the 
owner of these desirable adjuncts. I neither under- 
value money, nor forget what can be done with it; and 
you may believe me I shall be truly happy to hear 
that your niece is to secure so agreeable an addition 
to married happiness as a handsome income with a 
deserving husband. The man and his attributes must 
come first with me. My nieces and I, in sketching 
our ‘model’ husband, have always set out with good 
principles; our other requisites were good temper, good 
abilities, and good breeding; but we have never fully 
agreed as to the order of precedence among these es- 
sential qualities, so that we have not yet arrived at, 
where I am afraid you begin—birth and fortune. 

Miss O'Farrell. Unexceptionable. You don’t sup- 

I would have consented to negotiate between a 

r anda nobody? We have too many upstarts in 
the country for one of an old Irish stock to countenance 
them, I assnre you, and all the airs they give them- 
selves. No, indeed; I spake for a very different kind 
of connection. The young gentleman in question has 
been perhaps a little wild, and no doubt his friends are 
in the expectation that matrimony will steady him, or 
they mightn’t have so readily inclined to his fancy for 
Honoria. They’ve a good right to look higher—for 
where there’s money, they expect connection; and where 
there’s connection, they look for money in general. He 
has promised to give up betting and horse-racing. He 
never was much of a gambler otherwise, nor is no 
spender; and for drinking, he was never led into that 
but when he’d nothing else to do. Honoria has great 
power over him already, and will make it her busi- 
ness immediately to reform what little’s amiss. 

Mrs Wright. Indeed, Miss O’Farrell, I cannot affect 
to be pleased with the marriage of a fine girl like your 
niece to an idle man of low habits, whatever may be 
his fortune. 

Miss O'Farrell. There’s a dale of good in the young 
man, my dear Mrs Wright. He has a fine temper, 
and looks well after the main chance; he’s just been 
too easily led, quite intirely too good-natured: she'll 
change all that—and has. She has shown herself un- 
commonly raisonable on the subject. Her mamma just 
represented to her that this was a most desirable match, 
and that her papa never would give consent to the 
young engineer; and she gave in at once, after reflect- 
ing. It would have been the greatest of pities to let 
such an estate go past the family. I would have given 
a good dale he had fixed on Lydia, a fine showy girl, 
better suited to him, more lively in herself, and very 
managing and knowing; and indeed proposed it; but 
he wouldn’t look at e’er a one at all of all the girls 
except Honoria; and so she showed her sense, and took 
the advice of her friends, who of course have only her 
good at heart. 


Mrs Wright. Poor Honoria! 

Miss O'Farrell. Not at all; but rich, and wise, and 
happy Honoria! What could she want? A full 

full house—her housekeeping to attend to— 
company—and her carriage—and, after a while, her 
children, She will never need to trouble herself much 
about him: he will have his own purshuits! 

Mrs Wright. Most of which he has to alter. 

Miss O'Farrell. Some of them certainly. But he’s a 
most good-natured cratur, and dotes alive on her, and 
has full and plenty to give her; and she’s a mighty 
sensible girl, who'll find life easy, and make life easy, 
and take life easy; and you'll be one of the first to 
acknowledge as much this time next year. 

Mrs Wright. I truly hope so, and I even believe it 
may be so. A girl brought up to consider matrimony 
as a mere means of subsistence, will have no very deep 
feelings interested either in its ‘lights or shadows ;’ 
neither will she be very sensitive on the failings of a 
husband for whom she has no affection. If she be for- 
tunate enough to carry the same indifference through 
life, she may pass ‘ easily ’ on to the end of it—one of a 
goodly company, too, for you have a large proportion 
of the world on your side of the argument. Those 
much above us in rank systematically pursue your plan 
of settling sons and daughters—not always, however, 
with results so sati ry as we may hope will be the 
case with Honoria. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CHRONOMETERS. 
Amonc the various difficulties which have stood in the 
way of chronometrical improvement, perhaps no defect 
has occupied so much time as the imperfect compensa- 
tion for change of temperature, which has claimed the 
attention of some of the first mathematicians of the 
day, as well as those practically engaged in chronometer- 
making. The defect we allude to is this—that if chro- 
nometers are adjusted for extremes of heat and cold, 
they will gain in the intermediate temperatures. This 
is caused by the balance-spring losing elasticity by an 
increase of temperature at an accumulating rate over 
the effect produced by the ordinary compensation. 

Mr Loseby has introduced mercury to overcome this 
defect, which, by its fluidity, admits of being adjusted, 
so that its effect may vary exactly in the same proportion 
as the change of temperature alters the elasticity of the 
spring, or, in other words, which makes the law of the 
successive alterations of the momentum of inertia adapt 
itself to the law of alteration of the elasticity of the 
spring, whatever that law may be. Since the invention 
was submitted to the government in 1843, it has under- 
gone several trials by order of the Board of Admiralty 
with a view to test its principle. The chief points 
which required to be proved were, first, whether the 
principle admitted of being adjusted to the irregular 
loss of elasticity in the spring; and secondly, if the 
effect produced by the mercury would be sufficient. 
The fluidity of the agent used at once answered the 
first point, and it was therefore to the second that the 


trials have been chiefly directed. The result shows — 


that not only can the ordinary defect be obviated, but 
in most of the trials it nas even been reversed, so that 
all doubt has been removed on the remaining point. 


The first trial commenced in January 1845, when two | 


chronometers were placed at the observatory, Green- 


wich, under the direction of the astronomer-royal, and — 


underwent a rigorous ordeal, having been exposed to 
the open air on the north side of the building during 
the coldest weeks of that severe winter, and also to 
temperatures varying from 85 degrees to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit for the extreme heat. The astronomer- 
royal’s ‘ Report,’ which was laid before the Admiralty 
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in May, contained an account of the performance of 

these chronometers, and also his opinion relative to the 

principle. The following extracts are from this Re- 
rt :— 


Sf I consider this invention (taking advantage very 
happily of the two distinguishing properties of mercury, 
its fluidity, and its great thermal expansion) as the 
most ingenious that I have ever seen, and the most 
perfectly adaptable to the wants of chronometers. I 
am not aware that it is liable to any special incon- 
venience. 

* I think it my duty to report as my opinion that Mr 
Loseby’s construction has successfully effected its ob- 
ject; and remarking the ingenuity of the method used, 
and the fertility of its principle, I state as my opinion 
to the Board of Admiralty that Mr Loseby is entitled 
to their lordships’ general encouragement.’ 

The second trial with three other chronometers com- 
menced at the observatory in October; and as Mr 
Loseby was desirous to afford facility for rendering this 
trial more severe than any to which chronometers had 
ever been exposed at the observatory, he placed appa- 
ratus at the astronomer-royal’s disposal for producing 
artificial cold, as there was not any apparatus at the 
observatory for this purpose, in order that these chro- 
nometers might be subjected to much lower tempera- 
tures than occur in this climate. The astronomer- 
royal’s Report of this trial, which was sent to the 
observatory in February 1846, stated that the chro- 
nometers had been exposed to temperatures ranging 
from 8 degrees to 17 degrees for the extreme cold, and 
from 80 degrees to 124 degrees for the extreme heat. 
They had also been subjected to all the intermediate 
temperatures, and in every instance the principle had 
proved eminently successful: the Report explained 


to the Admiralty that the lower temperatures had 
yo obtained in the apparatus to which we have 


The third trial with four other chronometers was 
made at the observatory in 1846, three of which were 
adjusted so that the ordinary defect might be slightly 
reversed the same as some in the former trials: a 
statement to this effect was sent before the trial. The 
result has in every instance borne out both the state- 
ment and the principle, the three chronometers named 
having slightly gained in the extremes as compared 
with their performance in the intermediate tempera- 
tures. During 1847, three chronometers underwent a 
trial at the observatory, the performances of which 
were most satisfactory. Two of these have since been 
selected by the Admiralty for the arctic expedition 
which sailed in May, and from their perfect compensa- 
tion, it is expected they will be found very useful, as 
Dr Rae says in his report of the expedition under his 
command, which returned last year, that nearly two 
months before the temperature reached 0 degree Fali- 
renheit, the chronometer employed became so i 
in rate, as to be useless for taking the longitude. 

We will add a few explanatory lines on the method of 
trying chronometers offered to the government for pur- 
chase. These are placed in the Chronometer-Room of 
the Royal Observatory the first or second week in 
January, where they remain until the middle of July, 
and each chronometer is daily compared with an astro- 
nomical clock, and its rate carefully noted. During the 
trial the temperature of the room is considerably varied, 
as the windows are thrown open for six or seven of the 
coldest weeks, and for about an equal period the heat is 
raised to 80 or 90 degrees. This is effected by fires, 
which are attended at intervals of two hours night and 
day. During the rest of the time, the chronometers 
remain in the i temperatures. This consti- 
tutes the usual trial; but such chronometers as are 
subjected to the extreme trial are placed in an iron 
tray over the stove, the mean temperature of which 
may be taken at 100 degrees. They are also exposed 
to greater cold by being placed outside a window on the 
north side of the building; but the severity of both the 


ordinary and extreme trial with regard to the cold of 
course varies in different years with the severity of the 
season. 


A LITERARY SOIREE AT MADAME RECAMIER’S. 
Tue memoirs of Chateaubriand are, we presume, already 
in the hands of many of our readers; that portion at 
least which has as yet appeared in an English dress, 
and which details the earlier portion of his eventful 
life. Most of us perhaps have read with interest the 
history of his boyish years, spent within the gloomy 
chateau of Combourg, and have pictured to ourselves 
the timid group—consisting of the poet, his mother, and 
his beloved sister Lucile—cowering around the chimney 
at one end of a vast and dimly-lighted apartment, while 
the silent master of the mansion, clad in a robe de 
chambre and nightcap, paced up and down the chamber, 
and inquired sternly each time that a whisper met his 
ear, ‘ What are you talking of there?? We have sym- 
pathised in the struggles of the youthful and ardent 
boy whose spirit longed for freedom, while his whole 
being was tyrannised over in this saddening solitude. 
We have followed him through his college life, his 
military campaigns, his adventures in America, his re- 
turn to Combourg after the Revolution—the family 
dispersed—the chateau sold—a stranger dwelling upon 
the hearth of his ancestors! Then came the literary 
and political life of Chateaubriand; and while reading 
the memoirs of the statesman and the poet, we also 
perused the history of the age. And what an age! 
The Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, the Em- 
pire, the Restoration, the Hundred Days, the Revolu- 
tions of July and of February, comprising the most 
important events, the most terrible dramas which have 
been beheld by modern society: events and dramas of 
which he might truly have said, Quorum pars magna feci! 
In the English translation of Chateaubriand’s memoirs, 
his career has been traced until the period of Napoleon’s 
exile to the island of Elba in the year 1814; and while 
perusing this portion of the ‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,’ 
as well as the more recent parts published in the ‘ Presse,’ 
we readily conceive why Chateaubriand so steadfastly 
refused to permit the publication of his memoirs until 
after his death; for they contain a gallery of living 
portraits which are sketched with too true a pencil, 
and depicted in too vivid colours, to be agreeable to 
those whose fickleness and hypocrisy form the back- 
ground of many a historic painting of the present cen- 
tury. Nor has he less skilfully portrayed the foibles 
than the faults of his own age; and a great portion of 
his memoirs having been written in London during his 
embassy in 1822, the graceful and yet caustic sketches 
he gives in his later volumes of our own domestic and 
fashionable society will doubtless prove very piquant 
to the English reader. 

It is well known that during the closing years of 
Chateaubriand’s life he was obliged, from the necessity 
of his circumstances, to pledge his memoirs to a book- 
seller, as the only means he possessed of procuring 
subsistence; and yet, as has been already hinted, 
resolutely refused to make any portion of them public 
during his lifetime, although very liberal offers were 
made in the event of his doing so. But that which 
the poet denied to his own self-indulgence, and to the 
— of the public, he willingly granted to friend- 
8 

, the literary circles of Paris, none has within 
the last few years been so celebrated as that which used 
to assemble at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, in the apartments 
of the celebrated Madame Récamier.* In the declining 
years of Chateaubriand’s life, this charming woman daily 


* For an account of this lady, see Journal, No. 301, New Series. 


| 


met of oirs 
which were still a closed volume to the world. Many 
and urgent were the requests made for admittance to 
these soirées; but the aged poet was alike unable and 
unwilling to encounter a crowd, so that the party rarely 


remar' either for their talents or their diploma 
position in Paris. 

We have before us at this moment a t t- 
ing the coterie gathered together, just as it was about 


who, even in her old 


age, retained the same graceful, 
winning aspect by which she was characterised in 
outh. 


y 

Opposite to her, and immediately beneath her 
favourite portrait of mna—the gift of her friend 
Madame de Staél—reclines Chateaubriand, behind 
whose easy-chair may be observed his faithful valet de 
chambre Louiset, by whom he has been supported into 
the room, and who watches over him with the zeal of a 
domestic and the devotion of a friend. 

Grouped around the fire are about a dozen 
among whom are Messieurs Sainte Beuve, de 
and de Loménie; M. and Madame Auguste Thierry; 
= Mesdames de Grammont, de Galitzin, and Guy de 

irardin. 

At a small table is seated M. le Normand (a 
of Madame Récamier) with the manuscript the 
* Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ open before him; and he 
reads aloud (as we are informed by one of the company) 
‘in a grave and simple tone.’ From the same writer, 
rd habitué of the Abbaye-aux-Bois, we gather the fol- 

ng interesting particulars :— 

This voice, which seemed to issue from beyond the 
tomb, was listened to in silence. Now and then a re- 
of approbation—a look of pleasure or 


at the more stirring epochs of his history—such were 
the only interruptions which occurred during the perusal 
of the memoirs. As for Chateaubriand himself, he sat 
perfectly still while there passed in review before him 
the joys and sorrows of his early life, and the glory and 
reverses of his later years. His aspect was grave and 

tle. Around his ample forehead were scattered some 
few locks of white hair. His full, deep eye seemed to 
restrain its natural ardour. Now and then an involun- 
tary sigh would betray the deep emotions of his breast. 
One might have taken him for the genius of the age 
passing its whole history in review. 

One evening, however, this im bility of aspect 
was suddenly overcome by an ebullition of feeling very 
characteristic of one in whom patriotism was not 
merely a sentiment but an absorbing passion. 

They were reading aloud that portion of his memoirs 
which gives an account of his residence at Ghent with 
Louis XVIII. in 1815. It was at that solemn moment 
when Napoleon was about to stake his destiny against 
the combined powers of Europe. Chateaubriand, at that 
time minister ibus of the Bourbon king, had gone 


out towards evening to enjoy a solitary ramble in the 


sound, like the rolling of distant thunder. He bends 
his ear with painful earnestness, and upon its strain- 
ing nerves come gradually a deeper and a fuller sound. 
Yes! it is the roar of cannon that he hears—and he 
knows that even now his countrymen are engaged with 
their foes. Thereon ensues within his breast a more 


Fz 


a 
a 


memory. 
‘I do not know what may be the fate of my mémoires,’ 
said Chateaubriand more once ; ‘but my soul will 


oailles, | rest in peace if they prove only these two things: that I 


have ever had a fervent love for France and for liberty.’ 
‘His spirit then,’ continues our author, ‘ may truly 
rest in peace; for it is impossible to read this life his- 
tory “from beyond the tomb” without feeling a convic- 
tion that whatever might have been his 
politician, or his illusions as a poet, the 
patriotism ever burned brightly within the 
Chateaubriand. A smile may occasionally 
by the oye with which he s 


BLIND SCULPTOR OF THE TYROL. 

I HAVE just come from a house at Innspruck in which 
I saw only one humble apartment; its entire furniture 
consisting of a miserable bed, a broken harpsichord, and 


} a bench, upon which were laid a few pieces of wood and 


some tools for carving. It is the dwelling of an old man 
named Kleinhaus, whom nature has visited with one of 
her most deplorable afflictions. 

At five years of age, Kleinhaus was attacked with 
smallpox, which affected his eyes, rendering him com- 
pletely blind. Before having been deprived of sight, he 
had often played with those little wooden figures which 
are so skilfully carved by the inhabitants of the Tyrol, 
and had even attempted to handle a knife, and to form a 
statuette himself. When no longer permitted to behold 
the light, his thoughts unceasingly turned to those 
images he was wont to contemplate with so much plea- 
sure, and which he would fain have imitated. Then 


he would take them between his hands, feel them, 


| 
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forgot her own sufferings to soothe the lonely hours of | anxiety for some sound portending that the action had 
her friend; and long after he had withdrawn from the | begun. Nought, however, was to be heard save the 
brilliant society of Paris, he was wont to pass his | bleating of flocks, the barking of a shepherd’s dog, or 
evenings at Madame Récamier’s, where a chosen circle | the creaking of a wagon. 
them were to be found some of the most distinguished p 
literary men and women of France, and a few foreigners, — 
foun 
he re 
e detests?—for his master, or for ee a mea 
minister in exile wishes for the trium chisel 
two or three years ago, in the salon of Madame Réca- | but the Frenchman desires were 
mier. the to costed in The Frenchman prevails; and did 
her fauteuil the aged hostess, in her usual costume | XVIII., raising his hands and made 
of gray silk, with a small white crape bonnet. Simple | prays that the arms of Napoleon may be crowned with devot 
and grave as is this toilet, there is an air of refinement | success! have. 
about it, according well with the features of the wearer,} At this sublime confession the reader involuntarily him ¢ 
— He drops the manuscript on the table before succe 
im—a murmur of admiration is heard throughout 80 Cal 
the apartment, and on looking towards the illustrious one a 
old man, we perceive a tear rolling silently down his he sa 
; cheek, which he hastily tries to conceal with one hand, inten 
while the other is forcibly pressed against his heart, he at 
as if he would fain repress its strong emotion. tion ; 
It was a scene not to be quickly effaced from the 7 
wood 
| a lik 
fashic 
| } seen, 
} tives, 
| hand 
they 
| Kl 
and | 
and 
in hi 
has s 
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habits and feelings, that it is scarcely understood, he h 
much less tolerated among us; but one cannot forbear that 
reverencing a man who, at the height of ae dowr 
of surprise exchanged between some of the company— power, dared to brave his vengmnaen, ty withdrawing by di 
an occasional glance towards the aged poet, on whose office on the murder of the Duke of Enghien; and the i 
noble countenance some sign of emotion was sought for | who, at a later period of his political life, presumed to knov 
advocate the liberty of the press, in opposition to those such 
Bourbons to whom he was so devotedly attached, and posit 
whose cause he alone amongst his peers had the chi- mont 
valry to defend when they were finally driven from the lives 
sch 
ambi 
the 
bette 
} ing, 
anin 
| I 
of x 
| Beet 
how 
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sent 
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blin 
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country. He knew that a mighty struggle was at hand but 
between tho of Branco and the allied hosts, end orig 
his thoughts winged their way to probable scene ‘B 
volved in that field of battle, he listened with feverish | [Illy bin 
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wi again, and turning them over in every way, 
was able, by degrees, to comprehend 


use the 

features of the 

and thus to judge of 
When he had 


was 
found himself alone and destitute ; 
he resolved to make out, 


chisel, he at length began to work. 

were very troublesome and very trifli 

did the unconscious blind man destroy b 

made too deep a piece of work to which he had already 
devoted long days of labour! Such obstacles would 
have discouraged any other, but his love of art induced 
him to persevere. After very many efforts, he at length 
succeeded in using his chisel with a steady hand; and 
so carefully would he examine each fold of the drapery, 
one after another, and the contour of each limb, that 
he saw as it were by means of his fingers the figure he 
intended to copy. Thus he proceeded by degrees till 
he attained to what seems an almost incredible perfec- 
tion; for he is now able to engrave from memory the 
features of a face, and produce a perfect resemblance. 

In the museum at Innspruck I have seen a bust in 
wood of the Emperor Ferdinand, which bears as strong 
a likeness to him as the bust from which it was 
fashioned, executed by a Venetian artist. I have also 
seen, at his own house, the portrait of one of his rela- 
tives, which he succeeded in executing ae his 
hand repeatedly over the face of the individual. It is, 
they say, a perfect resemblance. 

Kleinhaus is now seventy years of age; he is erect 
and robust; his countenance expresses much kindness 
and gentleness; and he contrives to work every day as 
in his youth. During the course of his long career he 
has sculptured many hundred figures. He showed me 
in his workshop a crucifix three feet in height, in which 
he has placed a mechanism of his own construction, 
that gradually moves the head of the image up and 
down, opens the eyes and lips, and closes them i 
by . All this, however, has not served to enrich 
the indefatigable Kleinhaus. His countrymen have not 
known how to appreciate the laborious exertions of 
such a man, and they have not tried to improve his 
position. By and by, perhaps, they will raise a 
monument to his memory; but in the meantime he 
lives alone in his humble apartment, supplying his 
wants from the produce of his sculpture. But he is of 
a cheerful disposition: no vain desire agitates him: no 
ambition for honour or riches troubles the dreams of 
the blind artist: his mind is wholly occupied with 
better thoughts. He commences his work in the morn- 
ing, and as it advances, his face becomes more and more 
animated, and his soul expands. 

I thought, while looking at him sculpturing a group 
of remarkably graceful figures, of the harmonious 
Beethoven, who was affected with deafness. Kleinhaus, 
however, has a consolation that Beethoven could not 
enjoy. ‘I feel,’ said he, ‘each work of art that is pre- 
sented to me, and each that I carve, even to the 
very minutest part, and I am as content with it as if I 

beheld it with my eyes.’ He has himself composed 
the music and the words of a hymn, in which he ex- 
presses with a touching resignation the emotions of a 
ay ty He sung it for me, accompanying hi 
on 


himself 

harpsichord ; and I have tried to translate it, 

but could not well preserve the simple style of the 
original :— 

‘ Behold the misery of the poor blind man! He must go through 

the world to seek his daily bread. No pen can portray what the 

blind man suffers. O all-powerful God, have pity on him! When 


spring is come, and the ray of the morning sun reflects itself in de- 
lighted eyes, the blind man alone cannot rejoice in the gladdening 
beams. No picture, no colour, smiles before his eyes. Alas! this 
is to him a sad privation. > 

* Yet will I praise the Creator, although he has made me blind: 
I will worship him, although darkness surrounds me. 

* A day will come when I shall rejoice. My eyes will again be 
opened, and then shall I be able to contemplate the splendour of 
the Most High. He is the Good Shepherd. He watches over his 
sightless sheep ; and when the thread of this life is broken, he will 
show them the light of heaven.’ 


and I carried them away as a souvenir of one of 
best-spent hours of my travels. 


HINT TO TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Rererrine to the intemperate habits of the Scotch, Mr 
Robert Wilson, in his lately-published Lectures on 
Economics, makes the following observations :—* We have 
uired the character of being the most drunken nation 
in Europe ; and as the charge has been substantiated b 
unerring statistics, we must submit to the reproach un 
we mend otr manners. In my public addresses I have fre- 
quently adverted to this bad pre-eminence which Scotland 
has attained among the nations, and only once did the 
mention of it elicit any mark of dissat' jon: and on 
that occasion the dissent was expressed not in articulate 
lan; , but simply in a loud of disapprobation, the 
champion for our national sobriety being so drunk that he 
could not speak! To what are we to ascribe the prevalence 
of this detestable vice amongst us? Many causes might 
be plausibly assigned for it, and one of them is our exe- 
erable cookery. ie demon of drunkenness inhabits the 
stomach. From that “ vasty deep ” it calls for its ap 
priate offerings. But the demon may be appeased by other 
agents than alcohol. A well-cooked, warm, nutritious meal, 
lays the craving quite as effectually as a dram; but 
cold, crude, indigestible viands, not only do not afford 
the required solatium to the rebellious organ, but they 
aggravate the evil, and add intensity to the morbid avidity 
for stimulants. It is remarked that certain classes are 
particularly obnoxious to drunkenness—such as sailors, 
carriers, coachmen, and other wandering tribes whose 
ventral insurrections are not periodically quelled by 
regular and comfortable meals. Country doctors, for the 
same reason, not unfrequently manifest a stronger 


again | dilection for their employers’ bottles than their Pationte 


do for theirs. “ If the are not »pitious,” says Virgil, 
“ we must call up the powers of hell ;” and thus it is with 
the drunkards. In the absence of innocuous and i 
onetene, the deleterious are had recourse to to exorcise 
the fiend that is raging within them. These views are ex- 
licable by the laws of physiology, but this is not the place 
‘or such disquisitions. e reason why the temperance 
movement has been arrested in this country is, that while 
one sensual tification was withdrawn, another was not 
provided. The intellectual excitements which were offered 
as a substitute have not been found to answer the purpose. 
Our temperance coffee-houses are singularly deficient in 
gastronomical attractions ; and the copious decoctions of 
coffee and chicory which are there served up, with that 
nauseous accompaniment, buttered toast, are more calcu- 
lated to create a craving for stimulants than allay it. The 
lower classes in Scotland are as deficient in knowledge of 
cookery as the natives of the Sandwich Islands ; and if 
our apostles of temperance would employ a few clever cooks 
to go through the country and teach the wives and 
daughters of the working-men to dress meat and vege- 
tables, and make soups, and cheap and palatable farina- 
ceous messes, they would do more in one year to advance 
their cause, than in twenty by means of long-winded moral 
orations, graced with all the flowers of oratory.’ 
The above, while well worth the attention of temperance 
societies, fails to explain the whole cause of Scotch intem- 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PEOPLE. 
traveller on the continent must have observed 


or not 
i 

with their exclusive privi their incorpora- 
town taxes. on all articles ght to market, 
at the town-gates in a rough vexatious way, 
ive a spirit of hostility rather than of friendly in- 
between town country. Some of these 
exist where the traveller least expects to find 
them. In constitutional France, in constitutional Belgium, 
and even in the city of Frankfort, where a model constitu- 
tion of civil and political liberty was being manufactured 
by all the philosophy of Germany in a constituent as- 
sembly, the country-girl’s basket is ed at the town- 
gate to see if it contain any bread, cheese, beer, or other 
articles subject to town dues. The peasant’s cart, loaded 
a as straw, is half unloaded, or is probed with a 
ong of iron by the city official, to discover goods 
which ought to have paid town dues. The kind of do- 
mestic smuggling into and out of the continental cities 
which this system of town dues gives rise to, is of a very 
ising influence. These restrictions and town dues 
raise a spirit of antagonism, not of union, between the two 
populations. The towns and cities, in consequence of this 
estrangement, have less influence on the civilisation of the 
country, on the manners, ideas, and condition of the mass 
of the population, than with us. Our town or city popu- 
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coun’ ulation 
or evil vith the 


By the conditions attached to the contracts for supplying 
&c. for the use of the convicts on board the hulks 
at Portsmouth, we perceive that the provisions are re- 
quired to be of a much su character to those which 
two-thirds of the population of these towns are able to 
are, , required to be of the very best 
qualities it is possible for even a tradesman or a man of 
affluence to procure for himself. The beef must be ‘ good 
ox or heifer, sound, swect, and fresh (bull, cow, or stag 
will not be received), in fore and hind quarters alternately.’ 
We would not keep convicts on unwholesome diet, but it 
does _ inconsistent that they should be supplied with 
food to that attainable by the great bulk of 
the ind classes. We would shrink from urging any 
system of cruelty or even unkindness towards this class of 
persons, but it surely cannot be conducive to the suppressi 
of crime to give to convicted criminals an amount of comfort 
-nd a quality and quantity of food utterly beyond the reach 
of the honest and hard-working man. A condition of the 
contracts is, that all articles not coming up to ection 
or even a pure! 
of food which was considered too bad for Sea aet 


which has been returned as such to the contractor. How | 
harsh it must to the labourer in the to | 
know that convict — we at wes by | 
him every day, partakes of a quality which he can- 
not get ; and that, indeed, he and his family have to be | 
content with that which is considered too for a felon! 
With the superior comforts they enjoy, the relaxation of | 
discipline, and the little authority their keepers are allowed 
to possess over them, we cannot wonder at the riots and | 
the horrible scenes that frequently occur on board the con- 
vict hulks in this harbour.— ire Ti [The | 
same thing might be said in reference to the provisions for | 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, the best of 
everything being usually advertised for. ] : 


THE BOY’S DREAM. 


THROUGH a narrow casement window 
The solemn moonbeams crept 

Into a chamber quaint and old, 
Where c ood slept. 


y 
They rested on the walnut press 
And the antique mirror bright, 
And threw across the oaken floor 
A line of cold pale light. 


They showed a boy of eight years old 
Within the dark. bed ; 


Power rested on his infant brow, 
Pale in the ghostly ray ; 

A dormant spirit stern and high— 
To dawn in manhood’s day. 


No cherub face of mirth asleep 
Was his ; no child-like smile 


Does the moon’s clear cold beams 


Mar his repose, or are his thoughts 
Troubled by evil dreams ? 


Look how he proudly rises up, 

And lifts his tiny hand 

As though he grasped a warrior’s sword 
Or baton of command. 

No mortal eye save his can see 


And offers to his infant grasp 
The shadow of a crown— 
Then with a laugh of 

the rich bauble down. 
No one save he can hear the voice 


Foe to the throne and shrine !’ 


* Thou shalt be first in England’s realm, 
And by my power shalt reign 

When meteors lead the land astray, 
And truth is sought in vain. 

Iam thy genius, Oliver, 
‘Whether for good or ill; 

Lord of fair England shalt thou be— 
Her law thine iron will.’ 


The deep voice ceased ; a cloud obscured 
The moon ; a shadow 

, then passed—the form was gone, 
And Cromwell woke from sleep. 


eye, 
And shows the latent seed from whence 
e wish is father to thought’ 
That frames those visions wild— 
The ambition of the future man 
Had whispered to the child! 
Launa Jewry. 
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separate from the country population than with us; | , 
city or town is like a distinct island, or small nation, | V7 
its own way of living, ideas, laws, and interests, and Uff 
| 
| 
| = 
child of sturdy form and mind— | 
Such as old England bred. Zz 
| 
tion form no mass so distinct in privileges, intelligence, =_— 
and interests, from the rest of the community, as the town Po = 
a -ship riding at anchor on plain, keeping up © pronenm 
a kind of social existence of her own, shutting her gates be stant! 
at sun-set, and having privileges and exactions which : 
separate her from the main body of the population. In Po 
Germany and France, the movements and agitations of |; Buty 
1848 were entirely among the ‘own populations. The | a diffic 
has not advanced either towards good | longs te 
progress of the cities. In Hamburg, | trace it 
riin, Manich, Dresden, Frankfort, and other great cities, | ¢ 
taste, literature, refinement, wealth, or the pleasures and A giant form of gloom, att 
enjoyments | am ¢ to wealth, abound ; but in the country, Which, robed in ghostly majesty, | original 
outside of t oases of civilisation, the people are in the Stands in the quiet room, | Place a 
same condition in which they have been for ages. The az 
the general population lan: people of the con- 
tinent have more coffee, sugar, tobacco, and music, and more ra: 
school and drill, than their forefathers; but not more civil 
liberty or freedom of action, not more Seen of That murmurs, ‘It is thine! 
mind, nor a higher moral, religious, and intellectual cha- Thou crownless lord of future years— 
racter. This isolation of the towns has a very peejodicial ee 
effect both on the town and country populations. It has 
kept the /atter almost stationary, while the former has 
been advancing out of all proportion.—Laing’s Notes of a 
Traveller, 
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